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Education and Democracy 


By poster, radio, and editorial; from pulpit and platform; in textbooks 
with red-white-and-blue covers; from every direction there batters upon the 
classroom teacher the cry, ‘‘Education for Democracy.’’ The teacher looks for 
leadership in the hour-to-hour work of the classroom. He reads; he listens; 
and only too often is carried off in a maze of shining generalities to the inertia- 
bound shores of ‘‘Do Nothing Land.”’ 


At every accelerating tempo business education is enlarging its place in the 
field of education. Upon us, as commercial teachers, falls a growing responsi- 
bility. Our difficulty is not unrecognized. ‘‘We are off on the wrong foot if we 
satisfy ourselves merely with propagandizing people on the desirability of 
democracy,”’ stated the United States Commissioner of Education last August 
before the Commission on the Defense of Democracy through Education. That 
Mr. Studebaker’s warning was not unmarked was proved by the action taken 
by the Commission. A program of activity was set up whose concrete prac- 
ticality no business teacher will overlook. 


Not by chance does the statement of purposes of that Commission have for 
its first words, ‘“To create public understanding ... of education ...’’ Here 
the contribution of the business teacher to the cause of democracy has its be- 
N ginning—in personal relationships with students and with the public. ‘One 
of the important functions of education,’’ states Ada L. Comstock, president 
of Radcliffe College, ‘‘is enabling the individual to see himself and his task in 





IG relation to society as a whole.’’ The commercial teacher’s opportunity is 
y" measured only by his vision. ‘“The best public relations are personal relations,” 
h says C. Van Nice in his recent book, Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public. 
c Through his contacts with the public as a member of lay organizations, par- 
in ticularly those groups in which teachers are in the minority, the business 
ow teacher, trained in the principles of publicity, is in a key position. The school 
. must still be taken to the public; does the public come to the school? 
a“ The business teacher can, in the second place, further the cause of de- 
mocracy by an impersonal, objective analysis of his own classroom activities. 
PY , We often hear the expression, ‘‘he was beside himself.’’ Let the teacher, too, 
be beside himself, not in high emotion, but in a cool, determined effort to 
ing evaluate the worth of his teaching effort. No need to wait for the visit of an 
on: evaluator or a supervisor; his own good brain will help him determine what 
practices to scrap. It will also suggest new methods and emphasis as he strives 
ich to give young Americans an undistorted idea of freedom. 
10n Third, we can practice democracy in our classrooms. We can recognize that it 
rill is the right and duty of students to thresh out their own ideas. The subversive 
ual groups recognize that there is a fertile field among the young people. Those of us 
who are interested in democracy should therefore seriously consider the opinions 
| and the influence of young people. The struggle for the freedom of the mind 
must be fought every day, and the strategy of this contest must be framed 
and executed by the classroom teacher as he goes about his daily job. 
. Lew Satie 


Vere De Voe, president of the commercial section 
of the Inland Empire Education Association; 
High School, Wenatchee, Washington, 
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Merchandise Fair 


Harold W. Thomas 


Head, Department of Retailing 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Topay there are two 
problems confronting the 
teacher of retailing. First, 
“How can I create sufficient 
interest among the students, 
businessmen, and school au- 
thorities to warrant the ex- 
pense of a retailing program?” 
Second, “How can I maintain 
interest in my present retail- 
ing courses?” 

I have made other sugges- 
tions' on how to improve the 
general interest in retailing 
programs of both the reim- 
bursable and non-reimbursable 
types. Let’s look at this problem of main- 
taining interest in the selling program. 

THE MERCHANDISE FAIR. One of the best 
methods of creating and maintaining in- 
terest in a selling program is through the 
merchandise fair. The Annual Merchandise 
Fair is a climax in the retailing instruction 
at Indiana State Teachers College, and 
since a number of retailing teachers have 
written to us expressing their interest in 
this activity for their own communities, I 
shall describe how the Fair is conducted. 

The idea of the merchandise fair is not 
new. Similar projects have been conducted 
successfully by teachers in past years. For 
example, I have conducted four such fairs 
during the past few years, and I have al- 
ways found them satisfactory. I have also 
found them to be successful devices for the 
teaching of retailing. Other teachers have 
likewise found that this project is helpful in 
retail training work. 


THE PROPER PRE-APPROACH. ‘The first step 
in the Fair activity is an informal survey of 
the local merchants to obtain their reactions 
to the idea. This work, of course, belongs 
to the local teacher or to the co-ordinator 
because of his everyday contacts with the 
stores. However, don’t become disappointed 
if all the merchants you contact are not 








in favor of the plan. All you 
need is the interest and the 
support of several of the larger 
stores in town. I have found 
that many of the smaller stores 
often wait to see how the 
larger stores will react to new 
ideas. The reverse is also true 
in many cases. 

After you have talked with 
the merchants and have re- 
ceived their support and the 
approval of the school authori- 
ties, you are ready to make 
definite plans. I shall discuss 
here the plans followed at 
Indiana State Teachers College, and you can 
apply these principles to your own local 
problem. 

STANDARDIZING FAIR ACTIVITIES. Since it 
is necessary that all the participating mer- 
chants know exactly what, when, how, and 
why the Fair will be conducted, we send 
them a policy letter (Schedule I, page 199) 
which explains the procedures to be followed. 
Please note the last paragraph in Schedule I 
which refers to the limited floor space avail- 
able. This paragraph protects the school 
from unjust criticism by the small store 
manager who may say, “I didn’t have the 
opportunity to participate. The Fair was 
only for the large stores.”” Your answer to 
that statement is, ‘First come, first served.” 


THE FAIR Layout. A map of the gym- 
nasium, showing booth arrangement is sent 
to each merchant.? In the gymnasium each 
booth space is marked with chalk so that 
there will be no difficulty with booth 
boundaries. Also, each booth space is given 
a number which is shown on the map. 

The map is an important device since it 
shows the merchant exactly where his 
booth is located and how much space he is 
allotted for his display. 

It is important that you arrange the 
flow of traffic so that the guests of the Fair 


‘Harold W. Thomas, “Creating Interest in a Retailing Program,’ The Business Education World (New York City: Gregé 


Publishing Co., October, 1941), pp. 138-141. 


*Copies of the gymnasium layout sent to Indiana merchants may be obtained free on request. Send a self-addressed, stamped 


envelope with your letter. 
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pass each booth. By doing this, you eliminate 
jealousies on the part of the merchants in 
regard to location. 

HOW TO PUBLICIZE THE FAIR. At Indiana 
State Teachers College we appoint three 
student committees to help with the routine 
work of the Fair; namely, the publicity 
committee, the gymnasium committee, and 
the general committee. It is the work of 
the publicity committee to arrange for a 
number of signs announcing the Fair. These 
signs are placed in store windows, on tele- 
graph poles, and on billboards. It is also 
well to have newspaper publicity; in addi- 
tion, the local theater manager may be 
willing to run a “trailer” for you, announc- 
ing the Fair to the theater-goers. A “‘trailer”’ 
can be purchased for six cents a foot; 
fifty or sixty feet of film will be sufficient to 
announce the fair. 

Schedule II (page 200) is sent to the 
merchants after the gymnasium layout has 
been completed. This announcement gives 
the merchants particular information con- 
cerning specific fair operations. We depend 
greatly upon Point 7 in Schedule II to 
arouse the interest of the general public. 
The theory that “If you want a crowd— 
give something away” is true. At our 
Fair we give the patrons a host of sample 
merchandise and special booth prizes. How- 
ever, be careful not to include the words 
“free prizes’ or “door prizes” in any announce- 
ment going to the public through the mail. 
If the local newspaper is sent to subscribers 
through the mail, the use of these words 
violates postal regulations. 


GENERAL HINTS. 1. If possible, hold the 
Fair for two days and two evenings. Through 
experience I have learned that one day is 
not sufficient to justify the expenditure of 
time, labor, and money. However, if the 
Fair is held for more than two days, the 
interest lags. 


2. Don’t try to have too many booths at 
the Fair. Quantity is not always the label 
of quality. It is better to have just enough 
booths to facilitate ease in going from 
one booth to another. If you attempt to 
have too many booths, the gymnasium is 
too congested, and not enough space is 
given to the booths or to the patrons. 


3. It is suggested that two students be 
stationed at the “In” door to give each 
guest a paper bag. These bags not only 
make it easier for the guests to carry their 
sample merchandise, but they also provide 
a means of counting the number of patrons 
attending the Fair. The bags can usually 
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be obtained free if some local grocery store 
is given the opportunity to hand-stamp each 
bag with his billhead or store signature. 
This is a good advertising medium. 

4. A good plan is to permit children to 
attend the Fair only in the afternoon, per- 
haps after school. If this ruling is not made, 
the Fair will be overrun by children in the 
evening. 

At the first fair conducted a number of 
years ago, exactly seventeen booths were 
displayed. This fact proves that it is possible 
to conduct a successful fair with only a few 
booths. Illustration I on page 197 shows a 
panorama of our 1941 Fair during the 
afternoon. A larger crowd was present 
during the evening exhibitions. 

In the other illustrations on page 197 you 
will see the types of booths exhibited at 
our Fair. Please keep in mind that these 
displays were built by the retailing students, 
as explained in Schedule I. Our students 
are studying to become teachers; therefore, 
they are expected to learn good teaching 
devices. 

Illustration V shows the results of the 
crepe paper training our students receive. 
Incidentally, the Coca Cola booth shown in 
Illustration V, gave away over one hundred 
cases of the product during the Fair. 


Illustration IV represents merchandise so 
often neglected in retail training. One of the 
students shown in the picture obtained 
steady employment selling kitchen equipment 
as the result of his good work at the Fair. 

Illustrations II, III, VI, and VII show 
originality on the part of the students. The 
backgrounds, cut-outs, and all other equip- 
ment are the ideas of the students. 


concLusion. At each booth the students 
actually sold merchandise to the customers 
or guests at the Fair. As I have previously 
explained, the Fair was free to both the 
merchants and to the public. The Fair was 
held two weeks before Easter so that the 
merchants could display their spring mer- 
chandise. 

Photographs and motion pictures of each 
booth, showing the students doing actual 
selling or giving demonstrations, were taken. 
These pictures will be used as models for 
future training in retailing. 

Each merchant represented at the 1941 
Fair has asked for display space at the Fair 
to be held in 1942. In fact, we have 4 
waiting list of fifteen merchants who didn’t 
care to participate in the 1941 Fair, but 
who have realized their mistake. 

(Concluded on page $30) 
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1 March 7, 1941 
.. To the Merchants of Indiana: 
o | Dear Friend Merchant: 


Would you like to take part in our Spring Merchandise Fair to be held in the College 
Gymnasium, Thursday, March 27, 1941? The Fair is sponsored by the students of the re- 
tailing department of the College and we are giving every merchant of Indiana the oppor- 
if tunity to join us in this unusual affair. 





The general plan is as follows: 


le 
Ww 1. Time: Thursday, March 27, 1941, afternoon and evening. 
a 2. Place: College Gymnasium. 
e 3. The merchant will choose what merchandise he wants to exhibit. 
it | 4. Each store will be assigned definite display space. 
5. Each store will furnish necessary display material. 
u 6. Each store will be assigned several retailing students to act as general aides. 
at 7. The display booths will be set up by the retailing students with store supervision. 
e 8. Each store will be permitted to use any desired merchandising plans to attract 
» | trade (samples or prizes). 
ts 9. Each booth will be operated by retailing students who will explain the mer- 


e, | chandise and make sales. 
. Each store will be permitted to advertise its booth. The store will furnish show 
cards, display cards, price tickets, etc. 


— 

oo 
— 
—) 





1e 11. The Fair will be open to the public; therefore, each store may use any type of 
e. | advance advertising. 
in 12. It is suggested that you contact your wholesaler or manufacturer in search for 
ed | samples, etc., of your merchandise. 
so Advantages to the Merchant: 
he 1. The Fair will be absolutely FREE to both merchants and the public. 
ed 2. An opportunity to show spring and summer merchandise. 
nt 3. An opportunity to present merchandise in a new way. 
ir. 4. An opportunity to present merchandise to more people. 
yw 5. An opportunity to concentrate public attention on certain lines of merchandise. 
he 6. An opportunity to create new prospects. 
ip- 7. An opportunity to make additional sales. 
its Advantages to the Students: 
ers 1. An opportunity to obtain additional retailing experience. 
sly 2. An opportunity to create displays. 
he 3. An opportunity to improve merchandise knowledge. 
jas 4. An opportunity to meet the public in a sales atmosphere. 
he 5. An opportunity to demonstrate merchandise. 
er- 6. An opportunity to practice selling. 
7. An opportunity to show appreciation to the merchants for the splendid co- 
se operation always received in all school projects. 
ua ' , . 
en. _ If you would like to join us in this great Fair, please write or call the business educa- 
. tion department of the College, Phone 711. 
fo 8 
41 _ Because of the limited floor space in the gymnasium, we must reserve the right to as- 
sign booth space to those stores who ask first, so let us hear from you now! 
se Sincerely yours, 
put | 


Haroip W. Tuomas, Head 
Department of Retailing 
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Dear Friend Merchant: 


Schedule Il 
March 20, 1941 


It is indeed gratifying the way the merchants of Indiana have responded to the sup- 
port of our Merchandise Fair. You will be interested to learn that thirty-seven (37) busi- 
ness establishments have requested display space, and that an additional number requested 
space but were unable to obtain it because of the limited capacity of the gymnasium. 


In order to facilitate your work, we offer the following information: 


i. 
2. 


10. 


Your store has been assigned Space No. ............. 


You may bring your materials to the gymnasium after 7:00 p. m., Wednesday, 
March 26; also from 8:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon, Thursday, March 27. 


. Several retailing students will contact you immediately to aid you in the work 


of choosing and displaying your merchandise. 


. Doors will open for the public at 1:00 p. m., Thursday, March 27. 
. The Fair will run from 1:00 p. m. to 9:00 p. m., Thursday, March 27. 


All merchandise and display materials must be cleared from the gymnasium at 
once at the close of the Fair on Thursday night. This is imperative, for classes 
will be held in the gymnasium on Friday morning. 








We suggest that the store have sample merchandise for distribution, if possible. 
This creates interest on the part of the patrons of the Fair. 


It is suggested that, if possible, each store having a booth offer a prize. A large 
number of merchants are planning to do this. If you are going to give a booth 
prize, we suggest: 


a. Have a quantity of small cards available for the patrons to write their 
names and addresses. These cards will be used for the drawing of your 
booth prize. Also, this gives you a direct mailing list for future sales. 


b. Place a sign in the booth telling the patrons to come up and sign a card 
in order to be eligible for the booth prize. 





c. All booth prizes will be awarded from a central table during the evening. 


. If your store is using College co-operative retailing students, these students are 


to help you at all times, both in preparing for the Fair and also at the gym- 
nasium. 


Give your Fair merchandise and your booth several “‘plugs”’ in your newspaper 
advertising between now and Fair time. For example: 

“See our display at the College Merchandise Fair on Thursday!” 

“Come to our booth at the Merchants Fair for free gifts!” 

“Watch for our new spring models at the Merchandise Fair!” 


We are indeed grateful to you for the continued support you have given us in all our 
projects. We assure you that we shall endavor to make this Fair beneficial to you in every 
respect in return for your unfailing co-operation. 






Sincerely yours, 


Haroip W. Tuomas, Head 
Department of Retailing 
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The First Job 


— Still a Problem 


by 


Dorothy Wein Gasman 
Andrew Jackson High School 
St. Albans, Long Island, New York 


This article is reprinted by permission from HIGH POINTS, a 

publication of the high schools of New York City. It was origi- 

nally published under the title of “Initial Employment of the 
High School Graduate of a Commercial Course.” 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER WANTS. The 
usual complaint of the beginning worker 
seeking employment is that every employer 
asks for experienced workers. Why do em- 
ployers insist on experience? One inquirer’ 
was told that only from experienced workers 
could office executives expect a perfect job 
without supervision. Experienced office 
workers do not have to be told what to do 
next, nor do they require specific directions 
on how to do work. They have learned to 
work problems out for themselves. Office 
managers want people with a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for regular office “Shouse- 
keeping.”” They do not want to be bothered 
with having to request that the pencil 
sharpener be cleaned, that papers be picked 
up from the floor, or that furniture be 
dusted. Experienced office workers have 
developed the endurance required for long- 
sustained periods of dictation, transcription, 
and typewriting. This endurance, business- 
men claim, is not found among recent high 
school graduates. 

Most businessmen prefer high school 
graduates for all types of office work; that 
is, they require at least high school gradua- 
tion. 

Skill requirements vary, but those sug- 
gested by G. A. Prosser are representative 
for stenographers and typists: A shorthand 
writing speed of 90 to 100 words a minute, 
and a speed of 50 words a minute on the 
typewriter when doing straight-copy work. 
These standards are minimal, however, and 
many cities report difficulties in placing 
people who meet such standards because 
the speed is too low.? 


Many office managers are now measuring 
ability and setting standards on the basis of 
daily production. The job requirements 
quoted by L. M. Ulmer, supervisor of the 
transcription department of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York City, are 
based on daily production. Standard output 
for dictating machine operators is 1,000 to 
1,600 lines a day, while the standard output 
for stenographers is 400 to 600 lines a day.* 

An investigation in Rhode Island revealed 
that more skilled operators of office ma- 
chines are desired.‘ The same information 
comes from L. H. Brigham, chairman of the 
educational committee of the National Office 
Management Association. Mr. Brigham 
further describes as desirable in an office 
employee a knowledge of satisfactory quan- 
tity and quality work performance. He also 
points out that many businessmen want 
versatility in clerical employees in order 
that they may be transferred from one job 
to another, and in order that they may be 
trained for supervisory work. Versatility 
also provides greater employment oppor- 
tunities for the beginning worker. 

Skills, however, make up only about 10 
to 35 per cent of the worker’s employability. 
No description of office workers’ qualifica- 
tions is complete without reference to the 
intangibles which, in a recent survey of 
4,000 discharged employees of 76 business 
houses, were responsible for 90 per cent of 
the discharges. Furthermore, it was revealed 
that 77 per cent of those failing to receive 
promotions were held back by poor charac- 
ter traits.® 

Among the tangibles usually listed are: 


1M. E. Greenway, “Experience Required,” Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Publishing Company, Feb- 


ruary, 1987), pp. 403-405. 


rosser, “‘What ‘White Collar’ Business Expects of High School Graduates,” Business Education World (New York 


City: Greer Publishing Company, March, 1938), pp. 525-528. 


mer, “Job —— vs. Business Training,” Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penna.: Trethaway 


Publishing Co., June, 19338), p. 


“Specific Training for Occupational Opportunities in Rhode Island,” Taz Batance Sueer (Cincinnati, Ohio: 


‘H. A. Wiggi 
“a Viortere ublishing Co., November, 1987), pp. 110-118. 
am, personal correspondence, August, 1939. 


i. i Brighe Hunt, Michigan Vocational News Bulletin (Lansing, Michigan: State Board for Vocational Education, De- 


cember, 19384). 
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attitude, appearance, approach, manners, 
ability to co-operate, and willingness to 
work. All these count for more than me- 
chanical ability in creating the important 
first impression and in maintaining effective- 
ness on the job. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER IS GETTING. G. W. 
Nock, office manager of the service depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, summar- 
izes employers’ complaints in an article 
entitled “What is Wrong with your Com- 
mercial Graduates?” Mr. Nock says that 
in their efforts to get a job, beginners reveal 
the following shortcomings: Their appear- 
ance is often untidy, careless, or peculiar; 
they look lazy, they move slowly, and they 
often look as if they are tired; they are either 
timid, unenthusiastic, and pepless, or they 
are too forward; many are immature; some 
are too slow-thinking; others have speech 
defects; the appearance of some labels them 
as being “low types’; others, despite the 
advertisements, still suffer from B. O. and 
bad breath. Application forms reveal poor 
penmanship. 

» Once he is employed, Mr. Nock finds the 
beginner unwelcome in most offices for the 
following reasons: 


The beginner is inaccurate in stenography, type- 
writing, clerical copying of figures, and so forth. 

The volume of work produced is too small, espe- 
cially in transcription and carbon work. There is 
too much talking to neighbors, too much delay be- 
tween jobs, and too much time spent in visiting and 
in making personal telephone calls. Beginners are 
slow in starting work in the morning and after 
lunch. 

“Lack of head work” leads beginners to commit 
errors like transcribing material that does not make 
sense, forgetting to attach enclosures, forgetting 
instructions, writing confidential on the letter and 
not on the envelope, being unable to judge what is 
the right word or words from the context, not mak- 
ing enough copies, forgetting to type in the date, 
and putting the wrong letter in the wrong envelope. 
Clerks will not follow up all the details of a trans- 
action. Few beginners will have the discretion to do 
the most urgent thing first, and few show any initia- 
tive at all. 

Among their bad business habits are listed: the 
lack of system in work, the failure to clean type- 
writers systematically, untidy desk drawers, careless 
penmanship, inability to put in a new typewriter 
ribbon, failure to check work carefully, tardiness, 
failure to ask for work in order to keep busy.” 


Apparently easy and unimportant jobs 





reveal that beginners have no standards of 
work. Anne Getne of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, finds this 
glaring weakness in the performance of 
seemingly easy tasks.® 

COMMERCIAL COURSE ENROLLMENT WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION. 
The type of student in the commercial 
course can best be described by a quotation: 
“Most of our classes in business education 
are made up of students who are studying 
and probably should study the content for 
general educational value and not for the 
purpose of acquiring vocational proficiency.” 

In New York State in 1930, 13.8 per cent 
of all gainfully employed individuals were 
engaged in clerical occupations. Only 2.5 
per’ cent were employed in the combined 
group as stenographers and typists. A 
report on commercial education in New 
York City reveals that 15 per cent of the 
commercial employees were stenographers, 
while 85 per cent of the commercial em- 
ployees were not recognized by the system 
of education.'! This situation has received 
complete recognition, but only partial recti- 
fication up to the present time. 


In his article, “Employment Opportuni- 
ties of Beginning Stenographers and Typ- 
ists,” which was written in 1938, E. W. 
Barnhart points out that enrollment in high 
school shorthand classes increased 59 per 
cent in six years, while the number of ste- 
nographers and typists reported in the 1930 
census decreased 6 per cent from 1920 to 
1930. Enrollment in bookkeeping classes 
increased 40 per cent in six years, while the 
number of reported bookkeepers decreased 
18 per cent in ten years. 

Mr. Barnhart estimates that 130,000 
graduates of private schools competed with 
66,000 graduates of high schools for 74,000 or 
less stenographic or typewriting positions 
in which workers of less than twenty years 
of age were employed. He emphasizes the 
fact that older workers (over twenty) are 
now willing to take jobs formerly filled by 
workers under twenty. Mr. Barnhart inserts 
a warning note to business education super- 
visors and educational administrators in 
general when he asserts that the decreasing 
occupational value of shorthand and book- 


1H. W. Nock, “What is Wrong with your Commercial Graduates?” Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Penna.: 
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keeping as preparation for employment is 
contributing to the occupational and eco- 
nomic maladjustment of youth and to in- 
creasing social discontent and personality 
disintegration.!” 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. Closer co-opera- 
tion between business educators of a par- 
ticular locality and the businessmen of that 
district might alleviate the hardships caused 
by the indiscriminate creation of long lists 
of situations-wanted with little relation to 
the type of help wanted. 

Such co-operation, including employment 
agency executives’ experience, would give 
the community a better basis on which to 
guide students in their choice of a future 
occupation. Ignorance on the part of pa- 
rents, students, and, to a great extent, school 
advisors, is in a great part responsible for the 
insistence of parents that Mary be a ste- 
nographer and that Johnny be a _ book- 
keeper, regardless of whether there will be 
positions waiting and regardless of the 
child’s aptitude and interests. 

Aside from giving the school advisor in- 
formation on occupational trends, a com- 
mittee of businessmen and employment 
agency executives could make available for 
the teacher and the student information on 
different types of jobs to be done in the 
community. Standards of work in the dif- 
ferent types of offices could be evolved as 
goals for the commercial student. Achieve- 
ment tests for different abilities might be 
used as guides for the employer. At the 
present time, no such tests are available for 
a community and employers must depend 
on their own tests or on the tests of employ- 
ment agencies. Moreover, graduates and 
their teachers have no way of telling their 
probable worth in the business world. A 
student who averages 65 is just as likely to 
gain satisfactory employment soon after 
graduation as a student who averages 85. 
Furthermore, the basis of grades varies so 
much from department to department and 
from school to school that marks cannot be 
used as a guide by employers. 

Such co-operation would bring about 
better understanding between business edu- 
cators and businessmen. As Altholz points 
out, clearer understanding would probably 
lead to a more sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the taxpayer in matters relating to 
public business education. Other advan- 
tages which Altholz lists are: The greater 


adaptability of teaching materials and prac- 
tices to changing conditions in business; 
opportunities for field work and co-operative 
training on the job; and better aiaeanal 
opportunities at the beginners’ level." 

If real co-operation is to be developed 
between the schools and business, a dis- 
tinction will have to be made between 
courses which are purely vocational and 
those courses which are intended for general 
education. Undoubtedly, merchandising 
and clerical practice courses will have to be 
developed in order that individuals may be 
trained for the business fields which still 
need trained workers. 

Consideration should also be given to 
suggestions that more vocational training 
be offered up to the eleventh and twelfth 
years. For the more technical types of work, 
consideration may be given to offering more 
vocational training in the first two years 
after high school graduation. This might 
eliminate the frequent criticism that com- 
mercial graduates are immature. 

The correct use of centralized commercial 
high schools might also be another method 
of improving the type of commercial worker 
that is being produced in the public high 
schools. In a centralized school, duplication 
could be avoided and more and better 
equipment could be made available to the 
student with greater economy. Further- 
more, the efforts of the commercial teacher 
would be better utilized and understood by 
the school administration. 

Adjustments in programming, which are 
difficult in a general high school, could be 
attempted in order to discover whether 
longer periods of machine practice would 
produce a better machine operator in terms 
of quantity and quality production. Cer- 
tainly, longer periods of work are necessary 
on the finishing level in classes like office 
practice if we are to satisfy the complaint 
that our graduates have no endurance. The 
longer office practice period would also 
make possible the improvement of working 
habits. Thirty to thirty-five minutes of 
work sandwiched in between passing bells, 
getting materials out in preparation for 
work, and putting them away before the 
passing bell rings—such a period allows 
little time for discussion of individual work 
habits and difficulties. This is especially 
true in a room where six or seven different 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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IN THESE years of 
reduced school budgets, a 
carefully prepared and con- 
trolled budget is of prime im- 
portance. Since business 
classes usually require larger 
expenditures for instructional 
equipment and supplies than 
any other department in the 
general secondary school, the 
business educator has a vital 
interest in the control of such 
supplies and equipment. 

The amount of money to be 
budgeted for instructional sup- 
plies and equipment will de- 
pend largely upon the policy of the board of 
education. Certain definite policies must 
be decided before a budget can be prepared. 
Among them are: 

(a) Shall free textbooks be furnished by 
the board of education? 

(b) Shall the board of education furnish 
all or part of the supplies needed by the 
individual pupils, such as bookkeeping pa- 
per, typewriting paper, carbon paper, pen- 
cils, ink, and the like? 

(c) To what extent shall the board of 
education furnish instructional supplies, 
such as mimeograph paper, stencils, envel- 
opes, and filing supplies that are needed 
in office practice and secretarial practice 
classes? 

(d) Shall a fee be required from the pupils 
to cover partially or entirely the cost of such 
supplies? 

(e) How frequently shall the instructional 
equipment and textbooks be replaced? 


The preparation of the budget should 
take into account the money appropriated 
and actually spent during the past budget 
period, the contemplated changes to be 
made in curricula and courses, and the an- 
ticipated enrollments. A simple and effective 
procedure is that of using a “per-pupil- 
enrolled” amount. This plan makes it pos- 
sible to ascertain a budget for various build- 
ings on the basis of this standard amount. 
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The request for each budget 
item can be prepared by the 
division head on a budget form 
which makes provision for the 
actual amount expended last 
year, the estimate for the 
current year, the amount re- 
quested for the coming year, 
and a description or explana- 
tion of the item. Provision 
could also be made for the 
amount allowed or allocated 
by the superintendent. After 
review by the superintendent, 
the board of education, and any 
other agency which may have 
such right, the complete budget can be 
prepared. The Bureau of Accounts should 
then set up the approved accounts with the 
proper balances entered. 

Now that a budget has been adopted for 
the ensuing fiscal year, it is important that 
definite controls be set up in order that the 
expenditures may be handled efficiently. A 
suggested procedure is illustrated in the 
diagram on page 205 and explained in the 
following paragraphs. 


REQUEST FOR MATERIALS OR WoRK. When 
supplies, materials, or repairs are desired a 
request form is prepared in triplicate by the 
individual making the request. This form 
shows clearly and in detail what materials 
are desired or what work is requested. The 
original copy is signed in ink by the maker. 
The original together with the duplicate 
copy is forwarded to the inventory section 
of the Bureau of Accounts where the fund 
chargeable is written in and a notation is 
made as to whether such material is in 
stock. The triplicate copy is retained by 
the maker. 

To facilitate handling in the central office, 
each request form is confined to items charge- 
able to one appropriation (budget) account 
and to one school. Likewise, items which 
are carried in warehouse stock do not appear 
on the same request form with items that 
must be purchased. Separate forms are also 
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made for the purchase of new equipment 
and for the replacement of old equip- 
ment. 

The original of each request form is acted 
upon by the proper supervisor, director, or 
inspector and then by the proper division 
head (associate superintendent). If a re- 
quest is finally disapproved, the duplicate 
copy is returned to the maker with a brief 
statement of the reason for such disapproval. 
If the request is approved, either a work 
order, an instructional work order, a ware- 
house requisition, or a purchase requisition 
is issued. The duplicate copy of the request 
form is returned to the maker with the 
number of the requisition or work order 
issued shown thereon. 


work orveErS. Upon the approval of a re- 
quest for repairs to typewriters, instructional 
office machines, typewriter tables, or the 
like, the Division of Plant issues a work 
order which indicates the school at which 
the work is to be done, whether the work is 
to be done by the department employees or 
whether the work is covered by contract, the 
nature of the work, the materials required, 
the estimated labor cost, and the total esti- 
mated cost. This work order is made in 
quintuplicate, one copy of which is sent to 
the Bureau of Accounts. 

INSTRUCTIONAL WORK ORDERS. Certain 
equipment and supplies for use in the schools 
are made by classes in our vocational schools. 
For example, standard typewriting tables and 
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secretarial practice (two-level) tables are 
made for instructional use. An instructional 
work order form (see illustration) for such 
work is prepared in quintuplicate by the 
associate superintendent in charge of second- 
ary education; four copies of the form are 
signed by him and are sent to the Bureau of 
Accounts for approval as to the sufficiency 
of funds and for marking thereon the fund to 
be charged and the fund to be credited with 
the materials required. The original copy is 


retained by the Bureau of Accounts; the 
duplicate and triplicate copies are sent to the 
school where the work is to be done. When 
the work is completed the school inserts the 
cost of materials used on the triplicate copy, 
obtains the signature of the person to whom 
the completed items are delivered, and re- 
turns it to the Bureau of Accounts. The 
completed work may be sent directly to the 
school where it is to be used, or it may be 
placed in stock at the central warehouse. 


INSTRUCTIONAL WORK ORDER 


‘Board of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE PRINCIPAL; 


__ School 


Kindly have the following order executed in the 


involved can be co-ordinated with the instructional requirements of your school. 


__Department, if the work 





Quantity 


Description 


Cost of Materials 
(Schoo! fill io) 











Total 











The above items are required for 


When completed notify _ 


Charge to 


| Bureau of Accounts 


Credit _ 


(Signature of person accepting goods) 


Approved ____ 


Aseociate Superintendant 


(Bureau of Accounts) 





Five copies of this form are to be made, quadruplicate to be retained by the maker. All copies are to be sent to the Bureau of Accounts, who after oumber- 
ing and assigning funds shall return four copies tothe maker. The blue and yellow copies are to be sent to the school. When work is completed school will 
insert cost on the blue copy, obtain signature of person to whom completed items are delivered and forward completed form to Bureau of Accounts. 


School is to retain yellow copy in files. 
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The accounting for equipment is explained 
later in this article. 

WAREHOUSE REQUISITIONS. The delivery of 
supplies and equipment, which includes such 
items as textbooks, chairs, typewriter tables, 
mimeograph paper, stencils, ink, pencils, 
adding machine tape, and book covers, to a 
school from the warehouse stock is author- 
ized by a warehouse requisition and is made 
out in quadruplicate. This form indicates 
the date, the point (school) to which delivery 
is to be made, the quantity, the stock num- 
ber, a description of the items requisitioned, 
and the fund chargeable. It is approved as 
to necessity by the head of the division for 
the benefit of which the supplies are to be 
used. 

The original, duplicate, and _ triplicate 
copies are delivered to the Bureau of Ac- 
counts where the items listed will be priced, 
extended, and entered upon the stock record. 
The amount shown by the requisition is 
credited to the warehouse account and 
charged to the appropriation account to 
which the expenditure is properly charge- 
able; it is also charged to the school to which 
the supplies are to be delivered. The dupli- 
cate and triplicate copies are forwarded by 
the Bureau of Accounts to the warehouse as 
authority to deliver the articles shown 
thereon. Both copies accompany the ship- 
ment to its destination, the triplicate copy 
remaining with the school receiving the sup- 
plies. The duplicate copy is signed by the 
receiver of the goods and is returned to the 
warehouse where it is examined to determine 
if it has been properly signed; it is kept on 
file in the office of the warehouse. 


PURCHASE REQUISITIONS. When an approved 
request for materials or equipment cannot 
be provided by means of a work order, an 
instructional work order, or a warehouse 
requisition, it is necessary for the Board of 
Education to purchase the desired supplies 
or equipment. A purchase requisition is 
prepared in duplicate with a signed approval 
as to necessity and a signed approval as to 
specifications. The Bureau of Purchases 
obtains prices from vendors, either by formal 
or informal bids, and notes such information 
on the original copy. This copy is then sent 
to the Bureau of Audit for pre-audit as to 
its legality and conformity with the bylaws, 
regulations, and resolutions of the Board of 
Education. 

The placing of an order is done by means 
of a purchase order which is made out in 
quintuplicate. The original copy is sent to 
the vendor; the duplicate copy goes to the 
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Audit Department; the triplicate copy is 
kept by the Bureau of Purchases; the quad- 
ruplicate copy is sent to the Bureau of Ac- 
counts and the amount given is entered as 
an encumbrance against the appropriation 
account chargeable with the expenditure; 
the last copy, with the quantities omitted, 
bears a certificate to the effect that the 
article or service listed was actually delivered 
to or rendered for the Board of Education. 
This copy is sent to the party (school) who 
is to receive the goods or services as a notice 
that the order has been placed When the 
goods or services have been received, the 
quantity received is filled in, the certificate 
is signed, and the form is returned to the 
Bureau of Purchase. 

MONTHLY REPORTS fROM BUREAU OF AC- 
counts. In all the expenditures for materials 
and services that I have mentioned, regard- 
less of the method by which they were sup- 
plied, a copy of the business form containing 
the cost was sent to the Bureau of Accounts. 
From these copies it is possible for postings 
to be made to the various accounts. These 
postings are kept up to date. 

At the end of each month, the various 
department heads received a monthly report 
on the appropriation accounts. This state- 
ment shows the number and the title of each 
budget account, the Board’s appropriation 
for it, the actual expenditures to date, the 
unexpended balance, and the unencumbered 
balance. Any difference in the last two 
amounts is accounted for by purchase orders 
having been placed but the bills not having 
been paid. Such a monthly report provides 
a valuable guide and a control for the de- 
partment head. The Bureau of Accounts 
also furnishes yearly reports of expenditures, 
together with various unit costs. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES INVENTORY. The 
inventory section of the Bureau of Accounts 
maintains a perpetual inventory of instruc- 
tional equipment. There is an inventory 
card for each kind of equipment, such as 
typewriters, which provides space for the 
name of the item, its code numbers, and the 
quantities. The card provides columns for 
recording the changes of equipment from 
one school to another. The back of the card 
provides space for listing the quantity of 
the item that is in each school. In addition 
to this “summary” inventory card, a per- 
petual equipment record is kept for each 
school. This contains the serial number of 
each machine, such as typewriters and comp- 
tometers. At the close of the school year, 

(Concluded on page 226) 
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Paul W. Cutshall 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


On Jury 3, 1940, John 
W. Studebaker, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, said in a 
speech to members of the National 
Education Association at their con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
“‘We may as well admit that public 
education has not adequately edu- 
cated youth to meet the new nation- 
al problems.” Surely no teacher can 
read that statement and remain 
satisfied with the status quo. It is 
a direct challenge to us to act; to 
do something about it. 

Let us, therefore, look into the 
future and attempt to visualize 
what it holds for business education. This 
is a daring but dangerous thing to do but, 
if progress is to be made, it must be done. 
We represent a group that is charged with 
the great responsibility of training the youth 
of our land to be useful citizens in a democ- 
racy as well as competent workers in busi- 
ness. To perform such a task and to do it 
acceptably we must be well informed about 
what has been done, what is being done, and 
what is to be done in the field of education 
and especially in the field of business educa- 
tion. Furthermore, we must not wait until 
tomorrow to plan for tomorrow; rather, we 
must plan for tomorrow, today—now. 

So that we may be reasonably certain 
that our future plans will not be impractical, 
it is important that we observe and study 
some of the experiences of others. Since we 
are, in fact, engaged in a productive enter- 
prise in which we propose to take the raw 
material consisting of boys and girls of today 
and convert them into useful citizens and 
workers of tomorrow, we may well examine 
some of the principles which have been fol- 
lowed by successful concerns in the field of 
manufacturing and profit from their expe- 
riences. 

One of the first decisions which a manu- 
facturer must make concerns his finished 
products. He must make only those prod- 
ucts for which there will be a demand; they 
should not be products which are already 
being satisfactorily produced in sufficient 
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quantity; and they must not be 
too extreme in design. In other 
words, he must decide exactly what 
the specifications for each product 
are to be before the manufacturing 
process is started. How many of 
us know how many different models 
we propose to produce in our line, 
or how many of us can prepare a 
list of specifications for our 1942 
models? And yet, what manufac- 
turer would be foolish enough to 
invest his money in a_ plant, 
equipment, raw material, and per- 
sonnel without first knowing ex- 
actly what characteristics his fin- 
ished products are to have? Obviously no 
one would do that. 

We have been content too long to turn 
out yraduates who have completed a certain 
number of courses with a grade of 70 or 
above. Most of us would find it an embar- 
rassing request if we were ever asked to list 
the specific characteristics which we expect 
our graduates to have, or even what charac- 
teristics they do have. Since the manufac- 
turer reduces his products to blue prints 
and definite specifications, is it asking the 
impossible for us to prepare a printed list of 
specifications for each of our different prod- 
ucts which we expect to produce? Many of 
you will no doubt reply that we are working 
with human beings and such a procedure | 
cannot be followed. However, a study of | 
notices for civil service examinations will | 
disclose the fact that a considerable amount | 
of space is devoted to qualifications which 
applicants must possess; employment agen- 
cies and personnel departments also have 
definite requirements which applicants must 
meet in order to be considered for different 
kinds of work. Could it be that we have 
been turning out products without regard 
to their characteristics, or according to our 
own ideas as to what qualifications they 
should have instead of finding out what the 
ultimate purchasers (employers) want? 

Here, then, is a clue to one of our most 
important problems of the future; namely, @ 
determination of how many different “mod- 
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els” we shall attempt to produce at our 
plant (school) and what the specifications of 
each “‘model”’ shall be. 

After the manufacturer has made the de- 
cisions concerning models and specifications, 
he makes a survey to determine what raw 
material is available with which to work. 
He soon discovers that if he accepts material 
that has not been graded, there will be too 
many variations in his finished products and 
the market will not be able to rely upon 
them. He learns that he must have raw 
material of certain quality to produce one 
type of product, and material of a different 
quality for another type of product. As a 
result, the manufacturer sets up certain 
specifications for his raw material and then 
inspects it before it is used to make sure 
that it meets the requirements. 

We must follow a similar procedure in 
our work. This means we must establish 
certain standards for those students who 
desire to become stenographers, another set 
of standards for those students who desire 
to become bookkeepers, and so on for each 
different group of students. This calls for a 
definite program of selection and guidance. 
Some teachers will object to this method. 
They will say that it cannot or should not be 
done. As a matter of fact it is being done in 
an increasing number of schools, and it will 
be the accepted procedure whenever and 
wherever the results which it produces are 
satisfactory. Undoubtedly when a program 
of selection and guidance functions properly, 
the students will do superior work and the 
finished products will be of much higher 
quality than we now produce. 

What about those students who cannot 
meet standards such as those I have men- 
tioned? Such students must be accepted 
and given a type of training which will pro- 
duce the best results possible from the avail- 
able material. They will be citizens, and 
who will deny the need of economic intelli- 
gence for all citizens? Probably their voca- 
tional abilities lie in a different field from 
that of business as we teach it. 

The third problem which confronts the 
manufacturer is that of determining the 
most economical manufacturing procedure. 
This problem refers to the proper sequence 
in which the essential operations should be 
performed in order to convert the raw mate- 
rial into the desired products. 

Our own problem in this respect was well 
stated by Dr. Odell in a recent article: “In 
short, the whole high school program must 


be rethought, and nothing can be retained 
simply because ‘it has been thus since the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” Such a necessity may be viewed 
with alarm because of its appalling magni- 
tude—or it may be just as well hailed with 
joy because of the challenge it presents. 
One’s reaction perhaps is chiefly a matter of 
temperament.”! 

Thus it would appear that we must con- 
tinually review our operations to determine 
what subjects should be eliminated, what 
subjects should be added, and what sub- 
jects should be changed in their sequence. 
We must also be sure that all fundamental 
operations are carried out in the early stages 
so that our finished product will rest upon a 
solid foundation or framework. Too often 
our products have been “houses built upon 
the sand” which could not stand the test of 
actual use. In the future, our sequence of 
subjects must be evaluated in terms of their 
foundational value and the added work 
which must be done on the raw material in 
order that it may be changed into the fin- 
ished product. 

In many small schools there can and 
should be only one chain of operations which 
result in the training of a single type of 
student. In large schools there may be as 
many as four or five different chains of oper- 
ations for the training of as many different 
types of students. As John W. Studebaker 
stated in his Milwaukee address: “No high 
school serving fifty or one hundred students 
can possibly afford to offer diversified train- 
ing facilities.” 

Closely related to the problem of the 
manufacturing process is the problem of 
obtaining the proper equipment and of using 
the best methods for operating that equip- 
ment. A poor employee will not get satis- 
factory results from the most modern equip- 
ment, while a superior employee will obtain 
surprisingly good results from poor equip- 
ment. However, successful producers make 
sure that their equipment is the best avail- 
able for the work to be done. They do not 
hesitate long to scrap inefficient equipment 
and care is taken to make certain that avail- 
able equipment is kept in excellent condition 
at all times. In addition, many manufactur- 
ing plants maintain planning departments 
whose task it is to ascertain the most effi- 
cient method of operation for any kind of 
task or machine. 

Partly because of the increasing use of 
machines in business, the problem of suitable 


‘Dr. William R. Odell, ““The Modern High School Program,” The Business Education World (New York City: Gregg Pub- 


lishing Company, October, 1940), p. 111. 
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equipment in the schoolroom is gaining in 
importance. Today more than ever before 
office and store employees need training in 
the use of machines. Therefore, if a school 
cannot obtain the necessary equipment, 
such training should be deferred until the 
equipment is available. A school should 
continually evaluate its other equipment, 
such as textbooks, workbooks, and visual 
aids, to make sure it has the best type of 
material available for the work to be done. 
Provision should also be made for continuous 
evaluation and improvement in the use of 
all forms of equipment, including even the 
blackboard. The methods used should lead 
to greater adaptability on the part of the 
students and to the acquirement of better 
problem solving technique. 

One final element in the manufacturing 
process is that of hiring qualified workers. 
The day has about passed when workers are 
hired who “can do anything.” Today most 
employees must pass a series of tests, and 
they must have certain physical and mental 
traits before they are placed on the payroll. 
Their personal qualifications must also sat- 
isfy the job specifications and the “square 
peg in the round hole” is no longer wanted. 
Increasing stress is placed upon personality 
and moral traits since the importance of 
these traits is becoming evident. 

In the educational process, then, a prop- 
erly qualified teacher is an indispensable 
element. Increased importance is being 
placed upon the training which a teacher 
has had both in school and from experience. 
In the field of business education, the expe- 
rience needed is that which is obtained from 
actual office or store work. Teachers today 
must be well grounded in fundamentals and 
their background of business knowledge 
must be especially broad. Teachers are 
needed who can teach by example; that is, 
“do as I do,” rather than by precept alone, 
or “do as I say.”’ An irreproachable charac- 
ter is becoming increasingly important as 
greater stress is placed upon attitudes and 
ideals. Finally, the teacher who is more 
interested in what he can get rather than in 
what he can give is becoming less desirable. 

You do not find businesses which are 
content to stop when they have completed 
the manufacture of goods and then take the 
attitude: “Here are our products. They 
are very good. Come and get them.” Such 
a concern would be considered most unusual. 
Instead, some provision must be made to 
sell the articles that are manufactured. 
Either the concern will have its own sales 
department, or it will turn its products 
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over to an outside agency who will do the 
task. 

Unlike the manufacturing concerns, many 
schools feel that their job has been com- 
pleted when the graduate is handed his 





diploma. The student is left to sell himself 


and, all too frequently, no suggestions are 
given as to how that might be done. In the 
future some provision must be made to 
assist the graduate in obtaining his initial 
job and, if necessary, to give him further 
assistance in obtaining jobs during the first 
two or three years after graduation. 

Even after a manufacturer has sold his 
products is he ready to forget all about 
them? Not at all. He is still anxious to know 
how they perform in actual use; to discover 
their weaknesses; to learn about new ways 
in which they may be used; and to discover 
improvements which are desirable. 

Isn’t it just as important for us to follow 
up our graduates? If they are not accept- 
able, how long will we be permitted to send 
out such products? There are many valuable 
lessons to gain from graduates on the job, 
such as: what training is needed which we 
did not provide; what training is provided 
which they do not need; the work being done 
compared with the training they received; 
and what criticisms do employers make of 
our graduates? Until we do something of 
this kind we are not doing our best either 
for the student or for the employer. 

No modern business would consider trying 
to operate without a department devoted to 
research—research that seeks improved ma- 
terial, machinery, methods, and men. Like- 
wise, schools must make provision for re- 
search of a similar nature if they are to dis- 
charge their obligation to society. Improve- 
ments should be made more often than every 
five or ten years; they should be made annv- 
ally if they are really needed. 

Can our schools learn from our successful 
manufacturing firms? We not only can but 
we must if we are to be as useful as we should 
be. What the future holds is in our hands. 
The future will be what we want it to be 
plus what we are willing to put into it in 
the way of thought and action. We honor 
those who have pioneered in the past; the 
days of pioneering are not yet gone. 
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CLASSROOM-PROFESSIONAL 


Getting the Most Out of High School 


by 
W. B. Brown 


Director of Curriculum Section 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


“Do I have to take 
that subject?” 

Yes, dear commercial 
major, you must take 
that subject and many 
other subjects outside 
your chosen field, whether 
you like them or not. 
You might as well resign 
yourself to the fact that most of your high 
school courses will be prescribed for you 
long before you have even begun to think 
about units and credits for graduation. If 
you should perchance want to prepare for 
college as well as for business, then you are 
in for a time of it. 

This all seems a little contradictory, for 
you have heard that in the modern school 
students are given considerable choice of 
subjects and are encouraged to explore 
many fields. You have heard that the 
curriculum is individualized and quite 
flexible. Well, maybe we can explain to you 
why things are as they are, and possibly 
in so doing, we can point out a few things 
that might be done to give you, the com- 
mercial student, a break or two. You de- 
serve them. Your high school career is no 
bed of roses today. First, let’s take a look 
and see if we can find the source of some of 
the trouble. 

You need not be told that traditions 
have been powerful in our high schools. 
Subjects hold on long after they have out- 
lived their usefulness. For some reason 
hard for us to explain, studies which were 
considered good for grandfather and grand- 
mother are supposed to be equally good 
for you today. Fortunately, the high 


schools of America have been doing a lot of 
housecleaning during the past ten years and 
the curriculum is not nearly so bad as it 
used to be. You are much more fortunate than 
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A personal message to commercial 
students. 


high school students of 
twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. At that time 
the large majority spent 
most of their high school 
hours in straight aca- 
demic courses. Mathe- 
matics, foreign language, 
grammar, ancient and 
medieval history, chemistry, and physics 
were the worth-while courses; they were 
the only courses that respectable, decent 
young people studied. Today we find 
things changing rapidly. Art, music, per- 
sonal development, industrial arts, con- 
sumer education, arithmetic, contemporary 
problems, and business courses are beginning 
to have some traditions of their own. You 
can take these courses if they are what you 
want without having to petition the coun- 
selor for a special rating as a slow learner, a 
genius, or a freak. 

But right here we need to tell you that 
today the picture is not much improved 
if you think that you might want to go to 
college. If you do, we must ask you to 
ponder your program carefully, for these 
traditions we have been talking about still 
mean a lot to our university admission 
officers and to the professors whom they 
protect. But don’t be too discouraged. The 
scientific evidence is on your side. You 
don’t necessarily need algebra, geometry, 
Latin, history, and physics in order to 
succeed in college. ou do need intelli- 
gence, scholarship, good reading ability, and 
sound study habits. These things you can 
obtain through many different subjects, 
commercial subjects included. The day is 
coming, and we are inclined to feel that it 
isn’t too far away, when colleges will not 
ask what subjects you had in high school; 
they will ask if you have the ability to succeed 
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at college work, and if you are genuinely 
interested in a college education. 

If traditions and college entrance require- 
ments aren’t enough in the way of hurdles, 
we can offer you one more obstacle: compe- 
tition between high school subject depart- 
ments. For some pretty clear reasons, each 
department likes to have its enrollment 
figures up near the top. One way to get 
them there is to inveigle the principal or 
the superintendent to make a subject a 
requirement for graduation from high school. 
That is an absolute guarantee of 100 per 
cent enrollment minus, of course, those 
students who drop out of school because 
they can’t quite take it. Far too many 
subjects get in the required list because of 
pressure. Some basic requirements are 
needed, you can see, to provide the general 
education which you must have and which 
everyone else must have to get along in 
this complex world—education which will 
help you to contribute your share to our 
democratic society. However, the present 
list in too many of our cities and states 
extends beyond the basic requirements and 
includes subjects which do not in any way 
help you to meet the problems of life. 

By this time you are probably beginning 
to get a little downhearted. You wonder, 
with attendance laws on one side and a 
mountain of academic traditions and re- 
quirements on the other, just what you 
will get of the high school deal. So maybe 
we had better rush to explain that there is 
some hope on the horizon and _ repeat 
again that things are much better than 
they used to be. Most of all we want to tell 
you to take the bit by the teeth, resolve 
firmly to take courses which meet your 
needs and in which you can find some real 
interest and see some value. Don’t let 
any reasonably surmountable obstacle stand 
in the way. You only go through high 
school once. Your time there is very short— 
only three or four years. Make the best of 
that time. Keep your eyes clearly on the 
big things ahead in your life—a home of 
your own, a good job, a respected standing 
in your community, good health, and some 
satisfying recreational interests. Every high 
school has courses that will help youto achieve 
these things. You owe it to yourself and 
to your country to get the full benefit 
which can be gained from these offerings. 

But how can these advantages be ob- 
tained, you say, when all these difficulties 
are in the way? There are many ways to 
get around the difficulties and you who are 
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interested in business and commerce must 
plan carefully, or most certainly you will 
get blocked. You must have the courage 
of your convictions and seek out those 
teachers who seem to realize where you 
want to go and who are interested in help- 
ing you get there. There are not many 
such teachers, but there are some in every 
school. They know the ropes and they 
will help guide you through the maze of 
credits, requirements, and college entrance 
subjects to the kind of practical training 
which you want. But even before this, you 
must be on guard lest your associates and 
the school counselor, all plotting uncon- 
sciously together, have you buried up to 
your neck in some academic curriculum 
which they all say is the best thing for you 
to take. If you get into the clutches of 
this academic group (and unfortunately 
parents too often are in collusion with its 
members) you will find it difficult to get the 
experience and training needed until you 
are out of school tramping the pavement. 


In addition to getting started in the 
practical course you desire, whether it is 
salesmanship, bookkeeping, stenography, or 
some other field, insist upon some free 
elective time for art, music, and crafts. The 
arts will add much to your life happiness. 
If you don’t sprout a few avocational in- 
terests in high school, you may never get 
around to them until it is too late. Be firm 
in insisting that requirements, both general 
and vocational, do not fill the time during 
your entire high school career. You are a 
person. You must develop your own in- 
dividuality. You will reach your fullest 
stature only by exploring a variety of 
interests and tasting of the riches in the 
fine and industrial arts. 


If you have a little fortitude and are 
determined to prepare both for college and 
a vocation, you will need to captain your 
ship pretty carefully. But it can be done. 
One way is to pick a college which has 
seen the light and has liberalized its ad- 
mission requirements. There are some good 
universities which have modified the basis 
of selection and which will accept com- 
mercial training in partial fulfillment of 
college preparation. Another way is to 
take a little longer time in high school— 
an extra semester or one or two summer 
sessions. But most important of all, main- 
tain a high level of scholarship and develop 
superior study habits and you are certain 
to find a good college which will accept you. 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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A New Conception of Teaching a Typewriting Methods Course 


by 


John L. Rowe 


College of St. Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


Many teachers and students in the field 
of education have often stated that the most 
useless subjects they took in college were 
methods or teachers’ courses. Several of 
the methods courses I have taken were most 
assuredly wasteful. However, these courses 
were required for my degree and they were 
necessary for certification to teach in specific 
states. I therefore took them without 
question or argument. 

The liberal arts, science, and philosophy 
departments of our colleges in too many in- 
stances have “looked down” upon the de- 
partments of education in our universities, 
normal schools, and teachers colleges. The 
main criticisms of the departments of educa- 
tion are that the work offered is too theo- 
retical and impractical for the student who 
is to become a teacher, and that much of it 
is repetition material and hence a sheer 
waste of time. 

The methods or teachers’ course in a major 
field could be the most useful, helpful, and 
interesting course offered by the department 
of education. Such a course should show 
how to teach a particular subject or subjects, 
and it should not deal with objectives which 
are too theoretical. In many methods courses 
considerable time is spent in repeating such 
topics as the laws of learning and little or 
no time is given to the teaching of the par- 
ticular subject involved. Ordinarily, stu- 
dents in the department of education have 
already touched upon the laws of learning in 
“several” other prerequisite courses before 
entering the methods class. Since the dis- 
cussion was “hash,” it was no longer in- 
teresting and it probably never would be 
applied to the classroom. 

At last an opportunity came for me to see 
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what I could do about this problem. I was 
invited to teach an undergraduate methods 
course in typewriting during a summer 
session at St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa. It was also my duty that summer to 
teach a beginning class in typewriting in ad- 
dition to the methods class. This was 
fortunate since the typewriting class could 
be used for observation and demonstration 
purposes. 

Twenty students enrolled for the methods 
course. Several were experienced teachers 
of typewriting; approximately half of the 
group had never taught typing before and 
would be required to teach it during the en- 
suing year. This mixed group served as a 
challenge, for it might have complicated 
matters because of the previous knowledge 
already possessed by the experienced teach- 
ers. The experienced teachers would chal- 
lenge some of my statements and would 
demand explanations. This was a decided 
advantage. The inexperienced teachers who 
had never taught typewriting before were 
not expected to “swallow hook, line, and 
sinker” everything said, so my lectures 
received the demanded justification. 

The summer session term lasted six weeks. 
Basically, the course was carried on ac- 
cording to the following schedule: Each 
morning a fifty-minute lecture was given on 
methods. These lectures included recent 
research findings in the field of typewriting 
instruction, as well as general methodology 
in the field of typewriting. Among the 
interesting topics discussed were: The first 
lesson in typewriting; erasing; motivation 
devices; and the relative importance of the 
use of rhythm. A full list of the topics is 
given at the end of this article. Since I did 
not require a notebook to be turned in at 
the end of the course, it was not absolutely 
necessary for the students to take notes. 
As a general rule, students who are required 
to take notes are so busy writing that they 
do not understand the true meaning of what 
is said; this remark was made by many 
students in the class. 

The beginning typewriting class met once 
a day, five days a week. This class consisted 
of a variety of students with a wide range of 
age, including students from high school as 
well as from college. Most of these students 
had never had any formal instruction on the 
typewriter. This typewriting class served 
as a model class for the methods students. 
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Since the beginning lectures stressed the 
early learning period, the methods students 
were asked to observe the class regularly for 
the first two weeks. They were then asked 
to visit the demonstration class two or three 
times a week in order to observe teaching 
procedures in problems of particular interest 
to them. Thus, if a teacher were interested 
in the methods used in developing speed, he 
was expected and encouraged to attend the 
demonstration class when these principles 
were applied. 


The methods and procedures emphasized 
in the lectures were actually carried out in 
the demonstration class. For example, the 
use of the eraser was emphasized in one of 
the first lectures devoted to teaching the 
keyboard. Those teachers who had taught 
erasing later in their course, or not at all, 
were somewhat doubtful and challenged the 
advisability of teaching it so early. An op- 
portunity was given to see whether this 
procedure could be followed. Too often 
methods teachers give suggestions, but they 
do not put them into actual practice. Here, 
an attempt was made to put the ideas before 
the students in order that their feasibility 
could be judged. 


Following the demonstration class, the 
methods students were invited to attend a 
conference at which the teaching methods 
and procedures used in the demonstration 
class were discussed and explained. Notes 
or questions that had been jotted down 
during the demonstration class were brought 
up for further explanation and discussion 
at the conference. Since the conferences 
were conducted on a seminar basis, we had 
many “free for alls’; strict informality was 
the keynote. Justifications and further 
explanations were brought out. Thus, the 
beginning teachers profited by the demon- 
strations and by the questions of the veteran 
teachers as to the practicability of the 
principles ‘or theories which were demon- 
strated. These conferences, which were 
about thirty minutes in length, were held 
three times a week. All commercial teachers, 
regardless of whether they were enrolled in 
the typewriting methods class, were invited 
to attend. 

Regardless of the desire of any methods 
teacher to have a broad point of view, he 
has his own pet peeves and prejudices re- 
garding teaching procedures. To offset a 
strictly provincial attitude, the summer 
session at St. Ambrose College included in 
its program a number of outside speakers. 
Several of these speakers provided the class 
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with interesting talks on procedures and 
practices used in the schools of their com- 
munities. The speakers came from various 
sections of the United States and thus pro- 
vided the students with a cross-section of 
typewriting instruction as it is taught 
throughout the country. In this way the 
class was given an opportunity to hear dis- 
cussed the latest trends from some of the 
nation’s better typewriting teachers. 


In order to give an accurate picture of 
present-day business requirements in the 
field of typewriting, the state employment 
officials talked to the class and outlined in 
detail the specific requirements expected of 
office typists today. These officials also gave 
some valuable hints on preparing students 
for the initial interview. Who could be 
better qualified to speak to commercial 
teachers on the subject of office require- 
ments than employment agency officials? 


To enrich further the subject matter taught 
in the methods class, a demonstration was 
given by one of the world’s champion typists. 
Oftentimes we talk to our students about 
world records, contests, and professional 
typists, but the students are more impressed 
if we can say that we saw a world’s champion 
typist perform while we were in college. 
Commercial teachers should see the best per- 
formers in their field, just as musicians or 
music teachers should hear the best in the 
field of music. 


One of the objectives of a methods course 
should be to acquaint students and teachers 
with the latest textbooks in their field. To 
this end many publishing companies respond 
most generously. In our school a display of 
books was provided and a trained repre- 
sentative spoke to the class on recent trends 
in the teaching of typewriting. This helped 
to present unbiased teaching methods and 
viewpoints. These trained representatives 
are usually available for conferences with 
the students and teachers to answer their 
questions in regard to specific textbook 
needs. We made a special effort to invite the 
leading business textbook publishers, and 
other publishing companies who had inci- 
dental textbooks on typewriting were also 
invited to submit sample copies for class 
examination. 

I was somewhat amazed by the unusual 
remarks made at the close of the course, but 
I was nevertheless impressed by the en- 
thusiastic determination on the part of many 
of the students in my methods class to make 
their classroom teaching more interesting 
and richer in content. 
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Topics and Subjects of the Major Lectures 


TEACHING THE KEYBOARD 


Methods of presentation; staccato touch; finger 
gymnastics; use of open keyboard; discontinuation 
of wall chart method; early development of autom- 
atization; importance of teacher-demonstrations 
during early learning period; evaluation of learning 
top row keys by touch; challenge of the use of rhythm 
drills in the early learning stages; teaching the entire 
keyboard the first day. 


THE FIRST LESSON IN TYPEWRITING 


Importance of having students type the first day; 
development of a positive attitude toward typewrit- 
ing; value of teaching erasing during the first lessons; 
routine grading of papers unnecessary at first; 
extent of teacher supervision; parts of the machine 
necessary for initial learning period. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND METHODS OF PRACTICING 
EFFECTIVELY 
Constant teacher demonstration of methods of 
practicing; student analyzation of errors; error 
analysis charts; length of time to practice. 


APPLICATION OF SOME PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO THE TYPEWRITING LEARNING SITUATION 


Avoidance of dogmatic and autocratic teaching 
methods; exemplification of a living personality on 
the part of the teacher; classroom atmosphere should 
be as pleasant as possible; students should be treated 
like human beings. 


DEVELOPING SPEED AND ACCURACY—CONCUR- 

RENTLY 
Types of drills—their evaluation and effectiveness: 
acceleration drills; alphabetic sentence drills; alpha- 
betic paragraph drills; word repetition drills; drills 
used by the experts; concentration drills; opposite- 
sequence drills; balanced movement drills and count- 
less other effective drills. Short tests: one-half 
minute, minute, two, three, and five-minute tests. 


PROVISION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT— 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
Standards to be achieved; types of drills for students 
with one hand and for those with less than the normal 
number of fingers; the gifted student and methods of 
preventing his exploitation; methods of encouraging 
and motivating the sub-normal student. 


MOTIVATION DEVICES 
Value of motivation; types of motivation; charts; 
constant posting of test results; graphs; stars; ap- 
prenticeship training; awards; overcoming plateau 
level through varied motivation. 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
Amount of time devoted; determining causes of 
errors; development of a positive attitude on the 
part of the student toward remedial treatment of 
errors; need for further research. 


GRADES—CONTESTS 


General educational trends; harmful effects of grades 
and grading plans; suggested grading procedures; 
grades as poor motivation; evaluation of various 
semester speed and accuracy requirements; evils of 
contests; the “new type” contests; individual and 
class contests. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Prognostic tests; devices and shortcuts for determin- 
ing speed and accuracy scores; practical applications 
of test results; standardized typewriting tests; 
standard achievement tests; vocational, output, and 
endurance tests. 


HISTORY OF TYPEWRITING 


Invention of machines; development of touch sys- 
tem; rise and effect of contests; early methods of 
instruction; fight for recognition of typewriting as 
a subject in the secondary school; when to teach 
“History of Typewriting” in our classes; who’s who 
in typewriting instruction. 


THE PLACE OF TYPEWRITING IN THE MODERN 

SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
The role of typewriting instruction in our defense 
program; recent trends; typewriting in elementary 
grades; college typewriting; personal and vocational 
typewriting; every secondary school student should 
learn typewriting; too much time devoted to the 
learning of typewriting—lack of efficiency in in- 
struction; content of personal and vocational type- 
writing courses. 


REVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCH IN TYPEWRITING 


Development of commercial education departments 
in our graduate schools; the need for research in 
typewriting instruction; the scientific keyboard— 
revised keyboards; commercial education magazines; 
textbooks and professional reading for the type- 
writing teacher. 


PERSONAL VERSUS THE VOCATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


What is personal typewriting; growth of vocational 
typewriting; course of study for personal and voca- 
tional typewriting; the defense program priority 
over personal typewriting courses. 


PHYSICAL LAYOUT OF THE TYPEWRITING CLASS- 

ROOM—SUPPLIES—EQUIPMENT 
Selection of machines; typewriter desks and chairs; 
blackboard and bulletin boards; filing cabinets; 
duplicating and dictating machines as a part of the 
necessary typewriting instruction equipment; loca- 
tion of typewriting room; natural and artificial 
lighting; requisitioning of supplies. 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


Careful consideration to be given textbook selection; 
check list method of selection; available textbooks: 
vocational, defense, college, personal, and supple- 
mentary textbooks. 
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Features you 
will like 


1. Nonmerchandising ap- 
proach 


2. Gradual expansion of prin- 
ciples 


3. Gradual expansion of ap- 
plications 


4. Step-by-step development 
of principles 


5. Emphasis on realism 

6. Wide variety of applications 
7. Concrete presentation 

8. Simple vocabulary 

9. Spiral development 


10. Complete cycle projects 
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The eighteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is al: 
ready proving to be the greatest success in 
bookkeeping history. More than 4,000 schools’ 
have already adopted this new edition. It has,/ 
within only a few months, been adopted for 
state-wide use in: 


Florida (Basal) 
Louisiana (Basal) 
New Mexico (Basal) | 
Tennessee (Multiple) { 
Utah (Basal) 
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A Judge the Merits of - 
| Beckheeping Tentheok 


(1) PERFORMANCE FOR OTHERS 


Here is a comment typical of the hundreds that we are receiving from users of the 
eighteenth edition: ‘Thus far my teaching experience with the new eighteenth 
edition has been extremely satisfactory. My students seem to know what it is all 
about and grasp the content much more rapidly than I found with other books.”’ 


(2) ACTUAL TRIAL 


Judge the merits of the new eighteenth edition by comparison, by supplementing 

your present textbook, or by using it in a trial class. Test it and compare it to 
determine the value of its many new improvements, the worth of the subject matter, 
and the success of the new teaching methods used in this new edition. 


PNTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


-EMH EDITION CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 
RY The new eighteenth edition represents a nationwide cross section of the demand for a 
al- modern book to fit the objectives of present-day high school courses in bookkeeping. 
in| It smoothly presents the fundamental principles of bookkeeping and accounting, but 
sols! these are applied in terms of (a) business uses, (b) personal uses, and (c) social and 
1as/ club uses. The authors have very carefully worked out a spiral development of the 
fof | principles, proceeding from the simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through 


constantly expanding cycles. You will like the new nonmerchandising approach which 
defers adjusting entries until a later cycle. 


All principles that are introduced are vocationally sound and technically correct. 
| At each step, the student is given an opportunity to apply the principles in terms of a 
| variety of situations. The variety and the realness of the problems are also important 
features. 


~ 


When you select the eighteenth edition, you are certain of getting a book that is simple, 
realistic, interesting, and easy to teach. 


\_ 
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The Effect of Directed Typing Practice on Pupils’ 
Ability to Read and Spell 


This experiment was 
conducted at the Owen D. 
Young Central School, 
Van Hornesville, New 
York, as an outgrowth of 
discussion regarding the 
value of the typewriter as 


A preliminary study of an experiment 
that was conducted to test the effect 
of directed typing practice on reading 


by 


Winifred Templeton 
Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


were considered as border- 
line reading cases; they had 
not received assistance in 
the reading clinic. These 
pupils were given the fol- 
lowing tests: 


5 . ae . Otis El ina- 
an instrument for promot- and spelling ability. : ~~ Gales tok 
ing the educational growth published by the World 
of elementary school children. Several Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


experiments, the most extensive being the 
Wood-Freeman Study, have been conducted 
in an attempt to prove the value of the 
typewriter as an instrument of learning. 
Results have not been conclusive. Possibly 
results have been poor because, while the 
studies have been extensive, they have at- 
tempted to evaluate too many things and 
they have used the typewriter merely as 
motivation and not as a tool worthy of 
complete mastery. While the typewriters 
were placed in elementary schoolrooms and 
pointed out as a tool, little or no instruction 
in the proper use of the machine was pro- 


vided. 


From the standpoint of the typewriting 
teacher, it seems that this “hit or miss” use 
of the typewriter over the period of years 
that a child spends in grade school will make 
it difficult and impossible, in some cases, for 
the child ever to become an expert typist. 
Wrong habits of fingering, carriage return, 
and posture are difficult to break when the 
pupil finally decides, somewhere in high 
school, that he needs to improve his typing 
either for personal or for business use. 


The original idea in the Van Hornersville 
Central School came from a wish to see what 
could be done with small children by teach- 
ing them the correct fingering of the key- 
board, the proper techniques for handling 
the machine and paper, and some of the 
simple rules of arranging copy. At the sug- 
gestion of the principal, Wendell B. An- 
drews, the experiment was planned so that 
it would be possible to discover any marked 
improvement in spelling and reading di- 
rectly traceable to the work with the type- 
writer. 


From the elementary and junior high 
school pupils, sixteen were selected who 


John C. Morrison, Morrison S 


2%. Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, List 1, pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York 

$. Stanford Achievement Test (developed at Stan- 
ford University by Kelly and others), pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York 

4. Qualitative oral reading test for: 

a. Typical oral sight reading errors 
b. Approximate school level at which child 
reads with ease 

5. Gates Silent Reading Test, published by Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


The following outline was used in making 
the study: 
TIME 


Forty periods of forty minutes each: 
Ten periods for learning the keyboard 
Thirty periods for word dril] and arrangement of 
connected material 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


Classes were conducted in a regular typewriting room, 
using standard Underwood and Royal typewriters. 
METHOD 
1. Instruction in proper technique, including posture, 
fingering, handling paper, and care of typewriter. 


2. Short daily word drill taken from spelling tests and 
the Morrison Speller for Junior High Schools. 


8. Assistance with work brought from homerooms, 


such as letters, spelling lists, programs, themes, 
poems, booklets, games. 


4. Work with exercises from Fingers That Talk. 


5. Experiments with typing designs, pictures, book 
covers, etc. 


Norte: At no time was the pupils’ attention called to 
the spelling or reading implications. Work was 
treated only as typewriting, and word drills 
only as typewriting exercises. 


EXAMPLES 

Some of the words used in teaching the 
keyboard and in daily drills were taken from 
the Vocabulary Check Sheet by Mrs. Esta 
Ross Stuart,* from the Morrison-McCall 


ller for Junior High Schools (Syracuse, New York: Iroquios Publishing Company), 1932. 


*R. Haefner, Fingers That Talk (New York City: Gregg Publishing Company). 
*Mimeographed sheet prepared by Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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Spelling Test, List 1, and from the Morrison 
Speller for Junior High Schools. 

Daily Lesson 1: if, it, is, a, tree 

Daily Lesson 8: if, in, he, the, hat, is, boy, ran, to, 
the, tree 
any, boy, car, got, man, one, out, 
ran, big, box, may, get, she, will, 
lot, ten, which, all, half, book, doll 
separate, committee, annual, prin- 
ciple, immense, judgment 
future, advance, advantage, lively, 
history, fault, surely, victory, 
sauce 
secret, apron, therefore, necessary, 
interest, lieutenant, character, 


omit, search, judgment, separate, 
career 


RETESTING 
After the final lesson, the pupils were 


Daily Lesson 8: 


Daily Lesson 14: 


Daily Lesson 29: 


Daily Lesson 40: 


again given List 1 (grades 2-8) of the Mor- 
rison-McCall Spelling Scale and the qualita- 
tive oral reading tests with new material 
being used. Tests were also given which 
attempted a comparison between handwrit- 
ing rate and typing rate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A study of the oral reading and the 
spelling chart for the March and June tests 
(illustrated below) shows greater improve- 
ment than could be attributed to general 
classroom instruction. The same spelling 
test was repeated for the June test, but in 
the meantime the pupils had received no 
other special help in either reading or spell- 
ing. Outside of the forty minutes spent 

(Concluded on page 231) 





READING AND SPELLING 
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F ef SLa Sh Sie See alg al" 
diz HE] BEE OE BRE dale of GE le 
ates Sl Gsle He Ss S82 Sl gs 

Austin, Congdon..... 1927/5/38 6-7 3 4 6.1 6.6 76 86 103 
Bouzan, Frances... .. 1926/12/5 6-7 4 5 3.7 4.7 73 108 170 
Bronner, Darwin..... 1929/1/28 5-7 5 6 4.1 5.1 119 165 168 
Bullock, Charles... .. 1924/9/16 9-7 4.5 4.9 
Collins, Dorothea.... 1928/12/2 5-7 3 4 2.2 3.3 94 65 138 
Collins, Ella L....... 1927/9/10 6-7 4 5 3.7 43 100 195 178 
Estey, June.......... 1927/9/10 7-7 6 6 5.6 7.7 107 190 283 
Gasper, George...... 1926/4/27 8-7 6 6 7.0 9.8 87 111 130 
Gifford, Derwood.... 1926/3/4 8-7 5 7.0 93 
Lawyer, Theresa..... 1929/2/2 6-7 7 7 8.4 10.5 208 192 
Ostrander, Gordon... 1928/5/1 6-7 6 7 6.8 8.4 115 165 167 
Palyga, Helen....... 1930/5/5 5-7 38 4 23 $4 107 181 115 
Robertson, Evelyn... 1926/1/12 8-7 5 5 4.3 6.4 81 144 171 
Shaut, Blanche...... 1926/3/11 8-7 6 6 5.6 8.0 85 184 206 
Skee, Sally.......... 1925/1/15 87 45 6 42 5.1 7 150 = 199 
Ucasz, Sigie......... 1927/10/15 8-7 5 6 8.4 Pt 185 187 
Gains in Reading 
(Gains Computed on Basis of 14 Cases) 

1. Nine, or 64 per cent, raised oral grade level one year. 

2. Five, or 36 per cent, did not raise oral grade level one year. 

3. Twelve, or 86 per cent, showed improvement in oral reading rate. 

4. Two, or 14 per cent, showed no improvement in oral reading rate. 
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Social Values of Advertising as a Subject for the 
Commercial Curriculum 


by 
Robert H. Shorney 


Today we are trying to build a 


content of material which will be 


curriculum which will meet defi- Arthur Hill High School beneficial so far as vocational 
Saginaw, Michigan 


nite needs of students. We are 
coming definitely to the realiza- 
tion that to allow students of 
mediocre ability to continue past 
the experimental stage in book- 
keeping and shorthand is detri- 
mental to them as well as to those 
who could achieve greater skill in 
these strictly vocational subjects. 
The big problem is what to do with 
this group. 

Sometime ago I was assigned to 
teach a class of twenty-two stu- 
dents who were studying adver- 
tising. After getting acquainted 
with the students, I readily real- 
ized that to spend five hours a 
week for a semester on the study of 
advertising as a vocational subject was per- 
haps missing the mark, for none of the 
students were planning to follow advertising 
as a vocation after graduation. The subject 
did tie up closely with the salesmanship 
course, which perhaps is the means of 
helping to develop a well-rounded back- 
ground for the student continuing in the 
selling field. 

I did feel that there were valuable ob- 
jectives which could be developed to make 
advertising of practical value to all students 
who elect it in their programs. These ob- 
jectives are: first, the consciousness of what 
the advertiser is trying to accomplish and 
how to react sensibly to it; second, to teach 
qualities and values which should be in- 
sisted upon; third, to develop a buyer- 
consumer consciousness which will make the 
students better qualified to manage incomes 
as intelligent heads of families. 

In the past few years the class has grown 
from twenty-two to eighty students a 
semester. This makes our responsibility 
doubly important in developing worthwhile 
objectives which will justify the place of an 
advertising course in our commercial cur- 
riculum. ‘Today we receive many students 
in the commercial department of whom the 
academic people say, ““We have nothing for 
them.” ‘Thus, they are shifted over to us. 
These very people are going out to be po- 
tential buyers in the near future, so perhaps 
we can adapt our course so as to offer a 
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and social values are concerned. 
Through studying the funda- 
mentals of advertising, students 
who show a definite aptitude for 
advertising as a vocation are given 
practical training in co-operation 
with the merchants and in the 
advertising department of the local 
daily paper. These students, by 
spending two hours a day for six 
weeks learning the problems in the 
merchandising field, and by work- 
ing with competent advertising 
men, obtain an experience which is 
invaluable. This program also 
develops a closer feeling of co- 
operation between the businessmen 
and the school in that the busi- 
nessmen are helping to educate the boys 
and girls, and the school is helping to provide 
better-trained employees. 

For those students who haven’t shown 
any great aptitude for advertising as a voca- 
tional subject, we spend the last six weeks 
of the course in developing thought in 
respect to buying and managing incomes to 
the greatest degree of efficiency. To a large 
degree, the students choose the topics on 
which they would like to make a special 
investigation for a report to the class. An 
exhaustive discussion of installment buying, 
its costs, advantages, and dangers, as well 
as other methods of financing purchases, is 
presented to them. Buying and financing of 
homes, insurance, and credit ratings of in- 
dividual consumers are other topics which 
are discussed. Through co-operation with 
our local Chamber of Commerce, we are 
able to get well qualified men in the field of 
real estate, insurance, and credit to talk to 
the group. The students present their 
discussions on intelligent}buying of various 
articles, bringing the articles to class for ob- 
servation by the group, and pointing out 
the qualities that should be required, and 
how, if possible, to determine when these 
qualities are present. 

The source of material for the consumer 
education part of this course is varied. Ma- 
terial is available from different consumer 
groups, current articles, textbooks used for 
reference books, and governmental bulletins. 
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A Teaching Plan for 


Gwladys Jones of Sandy Township High 
School, DuBois, Pennsylvania, has ef- 
fectively solved a problem which confronted 
her in teaching consumer education. Her 
problem was that of teaching the course 
without a textbook. 

Each student is given a notebook in which 
to keep his reports, illustrations, and notes 
which are taken on class discussions. Each 
week a certain number of students are as- 
signed reports. Since the class meets only 
three times a week, each student gives a 
report approximately once in two weeks. 
The material for these reports is obtained 
from the special section of the school library 
which contains textbooks, pamphlets, and 
reports on various phases of consumer edu- 
cation. Before selecting a topic for his re- 
port, the student scans much reference 
material and, according to Miss Jones, he is 
unconsciously learning more about consumer 


Consumer Education 


problems than he suspects. Miss Jones re- 
ports that the notebooks have proved to be 
excellent on the whole, for they contain not 
only notes and reports, but also much 
illustrative material. 

Miss Jones is varying the class work by 
spending one period discussing the relative 
merits of various advertised products. Each 
student is required to bring in an advertise- 
ment and give a short discussion of its 
value in comparison with the claims pre- 
sented. Later in the course the students go 
on an imaginary shopping tour for clothing 
to be worn for special occasions. Each stu- 
dent is told what qualities he should look for 
in clothes on the basis of what he has learned 
in the course. 

According to Miss Jones, the class is con- 
ducted almost entirely by the students with 
only occasional guidance and constructive 
criticism by the teacher. 
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WORD STUDIES 


SECOND EDITION — BY WALTERS 


WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, provides the basis for a complete study of words and their uses. 
The course emphasizes spelling, the use of words, pronunciation, syllabication, and the parts of speech. 
The book is arranged in eight parts with a total of 143 lessons. The words in each lesson are arranged 
alphabetically. Part 6 contains words classified as to human interests and Part 7 contains words 
classified as to occupations and businesses. 


WORD STUDIES is available with an optional workbook and a set of achievement tests that corre- 
late with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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S. B. E. A. Elects Officers 


The following officers 
were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association held 
in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, on November 
25, 1941: president, M. 
O. Kirkpatrick, Cecil’s 
Business College, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; 
first vice president 
George Joyce, Woman’s 
College of the University 
of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; second vice presi- 
dent, Lucille Taylor, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; secretary, Max 
Houtchens, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky; treasurer, Dr. H. N. 
Norton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


The following state representatives were 
chosen: Alabama—Lelah Brownfield, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo; Arkansas—Mrs. 
Pearl Green, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; Florida—Luella Richey, Florida 
State College for Women, ‘Tallahassee; 
Georgia—George Knott, GAB School of 
Commerce, Macon; Tennessee—Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


The 1942 officers for the sectional meet- 
ings are as follows: Public High School— 
chairman, Marco Handley, Huntington High 
School, Huntington, West Virginia; vice 
chairman, William Dillingham, High School, 
Durham, North Carolina, secretary; Jose- 
phine Pitcock, Isaac Litton High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. College and Univer- 
sity—chairman, Mrs. Pearl Green, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas; 
vice chairman, Solon Gentry, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; secre- 
tary, Elise Davis, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. Pri- 
vate Business Schools—chairman, F. D. 
Tillotson, Carolina School of Business, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; vice chairman, 
Herbert Squires, Greenleaf School of Busi- 
ness, Atlanta, Georgia; secretary, Mary A. 
Butler, Bristol Commercial College, Bristol, 
Tennessee. 

A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, was appointed editor of Modern 
Business Education by the Executive Board. 
The retiring president, R. R. Richards, 





M. O. Kirkpatrick 
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Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, | 
Kentucky, was appointed advertising man- | 
ager of Modern Business Education by the 
editor. The meeting next year will be held 
at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


Delaware Teachers Elect Officers 
Allen Ware, P. S. DuPont High School, 


Wilmington, Delaware, was elected to 
serve as chairman of the commercial section 
of the Delaware State Teachers Association 
in 1942. He was elected at the annual meet- 
ing held in Wilmington on October 31. 
Other newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: vice president, Elizabeth Mc- 
Kelvey, High School, Delaware City; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Madeline Bauer, Senior 


High School, Wilmington. 
* » * 


A Survey of South Dakota Schools 


Commercial teachers should find of in- 
terest some of the findings made by Ivan R. 
Larson, High School, Bridgewater, South 
Dakota, in a survey which he conducted in 
the secondary schools of South Dakota. 
The survey was conducted during the 
school year 1940-41. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 324 four-year accredited high 
schools in South Dakota. 


Some of the findings of Mr. Larson’s 
survey are: 


1. More than one-half of the students (56.5 per 
cent) enrolled in the schools studied were regis- 
tered in one or more of the commercial subjects. 

g. The number of schools in South Dakota offering 
commercial courses has more than doubled in 
the past twelve years. 


8. Typewriting is offered in more schools and has a 
larger enrollment than any other commercial sub- 
ject. Elementary bookkeeping, junior business 
training, and elementary shorthand rank next, in 
the order named. A similar survey made in 
1928-29 ranked junior business training tenth. 


4. Over 23 per cent of the total number of students 
enrolled in the schools reporting were enrolled in 
typewriting during 1940-41. 

5. In the schools included in the survey, 54.3 per 
cent of the commercial teachers were women. 


6. Over half the commercial teachers reported busi- 
ness experience. The average time for those re- 
porting such experience was 21.2 months. 

7. A large majority of the schools which reported 
owning mimeograph machines, mimeoscopes, 
ditto machines, and adding machines instruct 
some class or classes in their use. 


8. The wide range of ability among students eu- 
rolled in commercial courses seemed to cause the 
greatest difficulty for the commercial teacher. 
Other difficulties reported included grading, lack 
of teacher time, maintaining interest, and a lack 
of necessary equipment. 
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Association of School Administrators 


“Education for a Free People’ has been 
selected as the theme of the coming con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The convention will 
be held in San Francisco, California, from 
February 21 to 26. More than 12,000 
delegates are expected to attend the various 
meetings. 


Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, president of the As- 
sociation, recently visited San Francisco in 
company with S. D. Shankland, executive 
secretary, and H. A. Allan, business man- 
ager, to discuss with educational and city 
officials plans for the convention. 


A Radio Program for Business Training 


Rita E. Weyand of Wilson Junior High 
School, Erie, Pennsylvania, has devised an 
interesting plan of creating interest in her 
junior business training class. She has found 
a way to hold the interest of the pupils 
while orally reviewing questions on material 
that has already been covered. Miss Weyand 
reports that she has a regular radio program 
on business training about once every two 
weeks and that the classroom loses its 
identity and becomes a “radio station” for 
that period. 


Miss Weyand’s plan is to place eight 
chairs in front of the classroom, facing the 
pupils. An imitation microphone, made by 
one of the pupils, is used by an announcer, 
who has been appointed a week before the 
program is held. As each pupil enters the 
classroom, he is permitted to take a slip of 
paper from a box that has been placed inside 
the door. Among these blank slips there 
are eight which have been marked with an 
“X.” The pupils who draw the marked 
slips are to be the contestants on the pro- 
gram. Before the pupils come into the 
room, ten topics are written on the black- 
board. Each contestant has the right to 
choose the topic on which he wishes to be 
questioned. The questions are usually in 
groups of twenty and are taken from the 
workbook which correlates with the text- 
book. The announcer, who has been in- 
structed in his duties, asks the questions 
and a score keeper records the score of each 
contestant. The following rating schedule 
is used: 

19 or 20 questions answered correctly—A 
17 or 18 questions answered correctly —B 
15 or 16 questions answered correctly—C 


13 or 14 questions answered correctly—D 
Less than 13 questions answered correctly —E 
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Miss Floy Wolfenbarger 


Miss Floy Wolfenbarger, a commercial 
teacher in the Jefferson Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., died on Wednesday, 
October 29, at her home in Perry, Missouri. 

After receiving her degree from Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Miss Wolfenbarger taught in the 
Perry, New London, and Sikeston Public 
Schools of Missouri, and later in the high 
schools at Hannibal and Unionville, Mis- 
souri. She was appointed to the faculty of 
the Hine Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C., in 1924. After one year she was trans- 
ferred to the Jefferson Junior High School. 
Miss Wolfenbarger was an active member of 
many educational associations. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Gamma Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, held a breakfast meet- 
ing during the fall convention of the Tri- 
State Commercial Education Association 
which met in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on November 21 
and 22. At the breakfast meeting, held on 
Saturday morning, arrangements were made 
for members to attend the national meeting 
of the fraternity, which will be held in 
Chicago on December 30. 


During the summer the Gamma Chapter 
was quite active. It held short meetings 
each week. As a special feature, the chapter 
sponsored a tea for the commercial educa- 
tion teachers in the Cathedral of Learning, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The final meet- 
ing of the year was held at the initiation 
banquet August 5 in Pittsburgh. The 
officers elected to serve for 1942 are: 
president, John E. Szabo, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; vice president, R. 
F. Galbreath, Jr., University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; corresponding 
secretary, Katherine Killgallon, Senior High 
School, Duquesne, Pennsylvania; recording 
secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; treas- 
urer, Zita Bellamy, Dobyns-Bennet High 
School, Keyser, West Virginia; representa- 
tive-at-large, John M. Patterson, Emporium 
High School, Emporium, Pennsylvania; 
alternate, Marjorie Hunsinger, Ferris In- 
stitute, Big Rapids, Michigan; faculty 
sponsor, D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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FOURTH EDITION ¢« CRABBE - SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Fourth Edition, is intended to help you give your pupils a | 
clear insight into and a thorough understanding of the relationship between 
business and society. Another specific aim of the book is to give pupils an 
understanding of business practices which will prove valuable to them as con- 
sumers of business goods and services. 


NEW 
IN 
PRESENTATION 




















GENERAL BUSINESS is rich in general business information and specific busi- 
ness information. The study of the specific services of business is introduced 
through the study of the use of money and the activities of banks. The pupil 
then takes up the study of special topics, such as budgets; simple records; bor- 
rowing; buying on installments; automobile, property, and life insurance; and 
the use of travel and communication services. 


Another important point to consider as you select a new junior business book 
is that arithmetical skills are integrated in the laboratory problems which ac- 
company each unit of study of GENERAL BUSINESS. Various fundamental 
arithmetical calculations are introduced as they have direct bearing in helping 
the pupil to solve his everyday business problems. In this way, arithmetic is 
correlated with general business education. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Doctor's Degrees Awarded by New York U. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor of education, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, announced recently that 
Doctor’s degrees had been conferred upon 
the following individuals: 

Clarence S. Boyle, Brigham Young University, 

Provo, Utah; dissertation—‘A Survey of Busi- 


ness Education in the Public Schools of the State 
of Utah” 


Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois; dissertation—“The 
Construction of a Standardized Test in Business 
Law” 


Harold Brite Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; dissertation—‘A Study of 
Practices and Policies in Relation to the Conduct 
of Directed Teaching in Business Subjects in 
State Teachers Colleges and State Universities”’ 


Maye Hylton, New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
City; dissertation—‘A Determination of Skill 
Learning Patterns and Periodic Achievement 
Standards Involved in the Training of Collegiate 
Secretarial Students” 


Adelaide Kauzer, State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; dissertation—‘An Experiment to De- 
termine the Efficiency of Teaching Spelling and 
Punctuation in Typewriting Classes” 


Miss Lynda Freitag 


Miss Lynda Freitag, an outstanding figure 
in business education for many years, died 
at the home of her parents in Montello, 
Wisconsin, on Thursday, November 20. 
Miss Freitag had been a teacher of type- 
writing in the day and evening classes of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, since 1921. She was a 
graduate of the State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. She had three 
years’ high school teaching experience be- 
fore going to the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 

In addition to teaching typewriting, Miss 
Freitag was faculty representative of the 
commercial department on the staff of the 
Vocational News, the school newspaper of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School. She was 
co-author of the Stenographer’s Reference 
Manual published by the South-Western 
Publishing Company. She always took an 
active part in association work. She served 
as chairman of the entertainment committee 
for the 1940 convention of the Department 
of Business Education, N. E. A. She was 
also a regular member of the National 
Business Teachers Association. Her hobby 
was the growing of flowers. 
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Hitch Conducts Occupational Survey 


Robert L. Hitch of Iola Junior College, 
Iola, Kansas, recently made a study of the 
occupational experiences of the 1987 gradu- 
ates of fifteen representative high schools in 
Kansas. The major purpose of the study 
was to determine the occupational differ- 
ences between the business graduates and 
the nonbusiness graduates. Some of the 
conclusions and recommendations made by 
Mr. Hitch are as follows: 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Almost two-thirds, or 62.5 per cent of the busi- 
ness graduates who find employment find business 
jobs for which they have received special training. 


2. More than one-third, or $5.4 per cent, of the non- 
business graduates seeking employment take busi- 
ness positions; 11.2 per cent of the nonbusiness 
graduates enter the teaching profession. 


8. Business graduates find employment a little 
sooner than do the nonbusiness graduates. 


4. Approximately 20 per cent of the business gradu- 
ates found further business training necessary. 


5. The present business curriculum, with the addi- 
tion of courses in retail selling, business pro- 
prietorship, and exploratory business, is sufficient 
to meet the needs of the students. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. A general course in business information should 
be required of aJ] high school graduates. 


2. Courses in retail selling should be offered in the 
business program. 


$. Short exploratory courses should be offered in 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand. 


4. More guidance work should be done by school 
administrators and teachers which point toward 
the business interests of the students. 


Control of Supplies 
(Continued from page 207) 


each principal takes a physical inventory of 
all equipment in his school. 

A perpetual inventory of supplies, such as 
mimeograph paper and stencils, is also kept 
on loose-leaf stock record cards. Each card 
provides space for a description of the ar- 
ticle, its warehouse number, the unit of 
measure, the maximum and minimum 
quantities desirable, the date on which 
supplies were ordered (together with the 
requisition and purchase order numbers), 
the quantity ordered, the unit cost, the date 
received, the date and the school to which 
the supplies were delivered, the warehouse 
requisition number, and a balance column. 

Since the Bureau of Accounts receives a 
copy of all forms having to do with the 
purchase and transfer of equipment and 
supplies, it is possible for the inventory sec- 
tion to keep perpetual inventories. 
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New England Teachers Meet 


The thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the 
New England High 
School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
was held on Saturday, 
November 15, at the 
Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. The first part of 
the program was devoted 
to sectional meetings on 
bookkeeping, general 
business, office machines, 
and secretarial subjects. 
Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
business subjects, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the general session held on 
Saturday morning. His topic was “Prob- 
lems Confronting the Commercial Teacher.” 
The meeting was presided over by Mary 
Stuart, Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The guest speaker at the 
luncheon wasF.J.Batson,vice president of the 
Kittinger Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The following officers were elected to 
serve during 1942: president, Bruce Jeffery, 
principal of the B. F. Brown Junior High 
School, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; first vice 
president, Paul Salsgiver, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts; second vice 
president, Jane Berriman, High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; secretary, Wil- 
liam O. Holden, High School, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant treasurer, Howard E. Batchelder, 
High School, Swampscott, Massachussetts. 
The following were appointed to the com- 
mittee on audit and finance: Arthur Ross, 
High School, Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Pauline St. Germaine, High School, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts; Donald Mitchell, High 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts. The 
newly appointed members of the publicity 
committee are: Raymond S. Dower, High 
School, Wakefield, Massachusetts; M. Ger- 
trude Gould, Jamaica Plain High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Dorothy Ellis, High 
School, Beverly, Massachusetts. 





Bruce Jeffery 





International Artistic Typewriting Contest 


Julius Nelson, director of the Artistic 
Typing Headquarters at Windber, Penn- 
sylvania, and a teacher in the high school at 
Windber, will conduct in 1942 the fourth 
annual International Artistic Typewriting 
Contest. The rules for the typewriting con- 
test, as released by Mr. Nelson, are: 


1. Any make of typewriter and any color of ribbon 
or combination of colors may be used. Carbon 
copies may also be used. 

2. No part of the design may be made other than 
on the typewriter. 

8. Any design may be used as long as it has never 
before been published in the typewritten form in 
which the contestant submits it. 

4. Designs will be judged on the bases of uniqueness, 
neatness, and originality. Neat erasures will be 
permitted. 

5. The decisions of the judges shall be final. 


6. The winning entry will receive a new Underwood 
portable typewriter and a gold medal. The next 
ten winners will each receive a special merchan- 
dise prize and a bronze medal. The contestant 
submitting the best portrait of any motion picture 
star, radio star, or other celebrity, using the style 
illustrated on page 58 of Artyping (written by 
Mr. Nelson), will receive a Univex candid synchro- 
flash camera. The contestant submitting the best 
reproduction in color of the butterfly illustrated 
on page 41 of Artyping will receive a Waterman’s 
fountain pen. 

7. In addition to the prizes mentioned in Rule 6, 
the following prizes will be given: The best entry 
in a group of twenty or more will receive an 
Esterbrook fountain pen with the official Gregg 
shorthand point; the best entry in a group of 
fifty or more will receive an Esterbrook pen and 
pencil set; the best entry in a group of one 
hundred or more will receive a seven-jewel 
American-made wrist watch with a gold-plated 
case and a chromium-plated back. (Entries in 
groups may be submitted by schools, clubs, or 
other recognized organizations.) 

8. Any number of entries may be submitted by each 
contestant, but each entry must be accompanied 
by an examination fee of ten cents in coin. 

9. Each contestant should type his name, the name 
and address of his school and teacher (if he is a 
student), or his street, city, and state address (if 
not a student) on the top right-hand corner on the 
back of each entry. 

10. Anyone, anywhere in the world, may compete. 

11. Entries should be sent to Julius Nelson, Sponsor, 
Fourth Annual International Artyping Contest, 
Windber High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. 
They should bear sufficient postage. (If entries 
are sealed or if they contain written matter, they 
must bear first-class postage.) All entries become 
the property of the sponsor, and, as such, cannot 
be returned. Domestic entries must be post- 
marked not later than April 15, 1942. Foreign 
entries must reach Windber not later than May 1. 
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WRITE FOR THE JOB AND GET IT—by J. M. Thompson 
A 56-page printed booklet designed as a guide to the correct method of application-letter writing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 
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A TWO-WAY COVERAGE TO FIT YOUR 











EACH BOOK IS DESIGNED TO BE USED INDEPENDENTLY 
OF THE OTHER, OR AS A PART OF A CORRELATED SERIES 





Fundamentals 
of 


Selling 


By WALTERS 


In FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, the 
principles are applied to all types of sales 
situations, such as over-the-counter retail 
selling, wholesale selling, door-to-door 
selling, and specialized selling, such as in 
filling stations and small concessions. The 
general value of selling is emphasized by 
developing tact, personality, and per- 
suasiveness. Chapters are included on 
selling applied to writing sales letters, 
advertising, and getting a position. 


A workbook is available for optional use. 





Fundamentals 
of 


Retailing 
By WALTERS AND ROWSE 


In FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING, 
the principles of salesmanship are inter- 
woven with the study of store operation 
and store management. The presenta- 
tion is from the point of view of the store 
worker. For instance, emphasis is placed 
on store merchandise, store English, and 
store mathematics. The methods and the 
techniques stressed are those advocated 
by progressive merchants and merchan- 
dising associations. 


A workbook is available for optional use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


January, 1942 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is intended to 
provide practical training in simple record keeping 
for individuals, families, clubs, and small businesses. 
The course furnishes an excellent introduction to the 
technical phases of bookkeeping for those students 
who are interested in acquiring a full understanding 
of bookkeeping for vocational purposes. 


The course is recommended for (a) personal, (b) 
nonvocational, (c) preparatory, (d) low I. Q., and 
(e) general record-keeping courses. For a personal, 
nonvocational course in bookkeeping, investigate 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Myers Joins College Faculty 





Norman O. Myers, 
formerly a teacher in the 
high school at Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed assistant 
professor of education 
in the department of 
business at the State 
Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. He was 
graduated from Grove 
City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, with the 
B. S. degree in commer- 
cial education. He was 
granted the M. A. de- 
gree at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Myers has had considerable experi- 
ence in the secretarial and selling fields. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and Delta 
Pi Epsilon, professional honor societies. 

M. L. Landrum is head of the department 
of business at State Teachers College. 


* e e 
Parker Sponsors Clerical Ability Tests 


Under the auspices of the Knoxville 
Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association, and in co-operation with the 
University of Tennessee, a National Clerical 
Ability Test center is to be organized in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, this year. Students 
from the high schools, colleges, and private 
business schools in the Knoxville area will 
have an opportunity to take the tests. In 
addition, it is expected that a number of 
business concerns will have their office em- 
ployees take the tests, the results to be 
used as a basis for promotion and reclassifica- 
tion. These tests provide the only means 
by which schools may compare the results 
of their commercial teaching with the 
general and average results for the entire 
country; they are also the only means by 
which applicants from different schools may 
come to employees with recommendations 
based on uniform standards. 


G. H. Parker of the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of 
Tennessee has been appointed sponsor for 
the project and is making the necessary 
arrangements. The Knoxville Chapter of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, will provide the tests administrator. 
Dr. Benjamin Haynes, professor of business 
education, University of ‘Tennessee, 1s 
president of this chapter. 
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C. E. A. of New York City 


The twenty-second semi-annual conven- 
tion and luncheon of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity was held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on Saturday, No- 
vember 29. The meeting was presided over 
by the president, Abraham Deutsch of 
Jamaica High School. 


Leaders in the fields of business and edu- 
cation reported on the latest developments 
and problems of business education with 
special reference to the demands created 
by the national defense emergency. More 
than 2,000 teachers of commercial subjects 
from the public and private schools of New 
York City attended the convention. 


Business Study Made by Pratt Junior College 


During the spring of 1941, the commercial 
teachers of the Pratt Junior College and 
High School, Pratt, Kansas, conducted a 
survey to determine (1) in what ways the 
school curriculum could be changed to train 
the students more adequately for business; 
(2) to find out what types of business 
machines were used in offices; (3) to find 
out how employers contacted employees. 
The survey was conducted by Frank 
Perkins, head of the department of business 
at Pratt Junior College, and it was under 
the supervision of A. W. Glad, superintend- 
ent of schools. It was carried out among 
seventy-four business firms in Pratt. 


The seventy-four firms, which were in- 
terviewed by members of the department of 
business, employed 276 people. Of these 
employees, 14 per cent were bookkeepers, 12 
per cent were typists, 10 per cent were 
stenographers, and 22 per cent were sales- 
men. The remaining 42 per cent were 
classified as bill clerks, general office clerks, 
collectors, and messengers. Some of the 
other findings of the study are: 

1. Only thirteen of the seventy-four firms required 


specialized experience; the others required either 
no experience at all or only general experience. 

2. About 89 per cent of all the firms obtained at 
least part of their help through personal applica- 
tion. Want advertisements, school authorities, 
mene employment agencies were other sources 


3. Of the seventy-four firms interviewed, sixty-four 
were definitely interested in the establishment of a 
school placement bureau, eight were not inter- 
ested, and twenty were definitely opposed. 

4. Forty-six firms were eager to co-operate in the stu- 
dent training program. Others were not interested 
because they believed their type of work would 
not lend itself to co-operative education. 
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A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR 
YOUR COURSE IN PER. 
SONALITY DEVELOPMENT 




















BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


SECOND PRINTING 
By MISS RAY ABRAMS 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a_ book 
involving a study of ethics, person- 
ality development, and practical 
business psychology. This book 
might be rightfully called ‘How to 
Get Along in Business.” 


The course consists of a series of 
lessons in which the student is en- 
couraged to say and to do those 
things which may prove acceptable 
in business relationships. 


The case conference method is used 
by the author in providing a practical 
means of solving many of the prob- 
lems which arise in connection with 
business situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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A STRIKING SEW REVISION 





prrmmememmanme mr, 
The book contains almost 300 
illustrations, including pictures, 
charts, colored maps, and simple 
graphs. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION 
By STAPLES AND YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has been 
so written that it will continue to be 
useful regardless of future changes 
in boundry lines. For instance, in 
those parts of the world where 
boundaries are likely to shift, the 
regions are presented by natural 
economic and racial areas such as 


“Central Europe,’’ ‘Mediterranean 
Countries,” and ‘Scandinavian 
Countries.” 


All discussions and data are thor- 
oughly up to date, and all topics 
have been carefully checked for 
accuracy and teachability. Problem 
material is available for students of 
varying abilities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Missouri Teachers Meet 


The Missouri State Teachers Association 
met in St. Louis on December 3-6. The 
commercial section meeting was presided 
over by Desma Renner of Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis. The following 
speakers appeared on the program: I. OQ. 
Royce, Ralston-Purina Company, St. Louis; 
and Harold H. Smith, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

At the meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: chairman, 
Douglas L. Linville, Lafayette High School, 
St. Joseph; vice chairman, Dorothy Rolens, 
High School and Junior College, Flat River; 
secretary, Merea Williams, University of | 
Missouri, Columbia. 

On Friday morning, December 5, a round- 
table discussion was held on consumer edu- 
cation. Dr. James E. Mendenhall, educa- 
tional director of the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, acted as the chairman. 
Included in the group who participated 
were individuals who are interested in va- 
rious phases of education, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the Better Business Bureau, 
organized labor, and other groups. 

Another round-table discussion of interest 
to commercial teachers was held on Friday 
morning. This discussion was devoted to the 
administrative problems of the commercial 
program in the high school. Dr. W. Virgil 
Cheek, head of the commerce department, 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, acted as chairman. 


A Merchandise Fair 
(Continued from page 198) 


You will be interested in the following 
statistics concerning our 1941 Fair: 


Number of merchants represented......... 47 
Number of individual booths at Fair....... 37 
Attendance during an eight-hour showing... 5,423 
Total expense of Fair............ccccccees $32.50 


Over half of the $32.50 expense was due 
to overtime wages demanded by school 
electricians and janitors. If this difficulty 
can be overcome in your school, you should 
be able to conduct a similar activity for less 
than half of this amount. Also, if you omit 
taking pictures of your displays, the expense 
may be reduced even more. 

I hope that these facts will give you 
ideas for conducting a similar out-of- 
classroom retailing activity. I shall be glad 
to provide any additional information that 
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Directed Typing Practice 
(Continued from page 219) 


in the typewriting room each day, their in- 
struction was no different from that received 
by the other pupils in the school. 


2. The emphasis in the class was on spell- 
ing. This fact may be responsible for the 
difference in results in the reading and spell- 
ing. 

a. Sixty-four per cent raised oral grade level one 

year 


b. Eighty-six per cent showed improvement in oral 
rate 


c. Ninety-three per cent showed improvement in 
spelling grade level 


(1) Forty-three per cent improved two or more 
years 


(2) Thirty-six per cent improved one to two 
years 

8. All teachers reported that the change 
in most pupils became apparent—they 
seemed more interested in school work, they 
showed increased ability to detect errors, 
and they were more aware of reading and 
spelling deficiencies. 

4. During the eight weeks of the study, 
the pupils’ interest in typewriting did not 
diminish. They were eager to put in extra 
time on the machines. An adequate amount 
of drill work can be given to even small 
children if the drill periods are short and the 
program is varied with work they can com- 
plete and exhibit. 

5. At the time work with these younger 
pupils was started, it seemed logical that the 
size of their hands made it inadvisable to 
try to teach them touch typewriting. Con- 
sequently, little was said about looking 
away from the machine. Experience with 
the class, however, indicated that the more 
intelligent child whose hands are not unusu- 
ally small can learn to write entirely by 
touch. 

6. Such an experiment suggests unlimited 
possibilities to improve the general educa- 
tional level. However, it is probable that 
concentration on one or two points is neces- 
sary to obtain valid results. 

7. Teacher judgment indicated that type- 
writing improves the pupil’s handwriting by 
making him more conscious of errors and 
more aware of standards to be reached in 
all his work. (Accuracy was stressed in all 
work and pupils were urged to make correc- 
tions.) 

8. Comparison of typewriting speed and 
handwriting speed did not indicate that the 
typewriter is superior so far as speed is con- 
cerned. Poor results might be credited to 
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the short period of time devoted to the work 
and the lack of emphasis on touch alone. 
Also, the material selected for this test was 
not suitable. 


9. Sustained interest increased the volume 
of written work done by pupils and en- 
couraged creative writing through letters, 
stories, and themes composed at the type- 
writer. 

At the present time the experiment is 
being repeated with different pupils. Follow- 
ing suggestions made by Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, a control group 
has been set up and some changes have been 
made in the material used. 


Battelle Elected High School Principal 


Thornton Battelle, who has been an out- 
standing teacher in commercial education 
and head of the commercial department at 
Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa, 
California, was recently appointed prin- 
cipal of the Santa Rosa High School. Tur 
BaLANcE SHEET extends congratulations to 
Mr. Battelle and wishes for him success in 
his new administrative duties. 


A Survey of Seattle Graduates 


F. L. Voiland, head of the commercial 
department of the Ballard High School, 
Seattle, Washington, conducted a survey of 
last year’s commercial graduates to de- 
termine whether his department is function- 
ing properly and to obtain information that 
would help him and the school adminis- 
trators in adapting the department to the 
requirements of business. As a result of 
the survey, Mr. Voiland has definitely con- 
cluded that the purpose of the commercial 
department is to provide vocational train- 
ing. Some of his findings are: 

1. The businessman is now asking for high school 

commercial graduates and is satisfied that they 
are old enough and intelligent enough, if properly 


trained, to fill many of the office positions in 
business. 


2. Part-time jobs have gone into the discard and 
permanency is practically 100 per cent. 

$. The type of office work remained much the same 
as in previous years, with a leaning toward 
clerical work. 

4. The subjects mentioned as most helpful were 
much the same as surveys made in other years. 
However, more students mentioned commercial 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, commercial English, and 
English. 

5. Twenty-five per cent of the students reported that 
they did not have enough training in penmanship 
and arithmetic. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 





SOME SUGGESTED AIDS AND METHODS FOR 
CHECKING PAPERS. I discussed in last month’s 
Service Column some practical and interest- 
ing aids for checking papers. Within the 
limits of the column this month I shall com- 
plete this discussion, based on the testimony 
of the teachers who tried these methods. 


“T give my class a home assignment only 
on material that I have fully explained in 
class at some previous time,” reports a 
teacher-supervisor. ‘When this work is 
brought to class at the next meeting, stu- 
dents exchange papers, and while I dictate, 
discuss, or illustrate on the blackboard, 
they check the papers accordingly. This is 
done in about fifteen minutes. The other 
thirty minutes I use in regular class work. 


“No actual mark is given for these assign- 
ments except for a check mark which indi- 
cates one point for work that is complete 
and correct in detail. If work is incorrect or 
incomplete, an X is given. All work must 
then be completed and corrected and handed 
in the next day. No credit is given. Failure 
to do home assignments by the time set nets 
the student a zero, and work must then be 
done in detention class after dismissal. For 
this no credit is given. 

“Since our report period runs about eight 
weeks, written home assignments are given 
three times a week, on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday. Our class plan summary is as 
follows: Homework—24 points; Weekly Quiz 
or Projects—20 points; Classroom Activity 
(including the checking of papers)—26 
points; Report Test—30 points.” 

Most teachers find it desirable to use 
student-help as a reward, for they find that 
most students like to do the work and they 
develop a sense of pride at having been 
selected. Some teachers find student-help 
an effective antidote for loafing and restless- 
ness in the classroom. 

One special outcome of student-help 
should be emphasized here: the student- 
helper tends to become keenly critical of the 
papers of others, a result which not in- 
frequently backfires and acts as a powerful 
stimulus upon him to improve his own work. 
Many students are eager to check papers 
and very often they go about their task 
with a sense of real pride at being able to 
assist the teacher. 
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ECONOMICS 


by J. H. Dodd, author 
Introductory Economics 





THE PRICES OF GOODS AND SERVICES. Un- 
fortunately price determination is not a 
simple matter. And because the ability to 
appreciate the complexity of prices involves 
analytical thinking and some familiarity 
with the factors of production and the 
tendencies that are present in both the de- 
mand and the supply situation, some teachers 
solve the problem by giving the indisputable 
answer “demand and supply.” Such a solu- | 
tion, however, is on a par with that of | 
“human nature” when the latter is offered 
as an explanation for human conduct. 


Without attempting to pursue the subject 
too far, the teacher should develop an 
understanding of the facts that (1) value is 
an imputed quality or attribute, and it 
does not reside in an item; and (2) price is a 
statement of the amount of exchange value 
in terms of money. Money is simply a 
medium of exchange by which comparisons 
of exchange values of all goods and services 
are customarily made, the statement of 
values being spoken of as prices. 


It is convenient to illustrate the relation 
of demand and supply by means of graphs. 
But mere ability to construct graphs is not 
enough. Students should understand that 
what is most significant in all cases are the 
factors that affect demand and supply. 


The subject of monopoly price is one that 
deserves special consideration. In this 
connection, it is easy to arrive at erroneous 
conclusions. For example, where most of 
the supply of a product comes from a rela- 
tively few big concerns, the existence of a 
monopoly might be inferred incorrectly. On 
the other hand, where there are only a few 
producers, it is often easier for monopoly 
prices to exist than where producers are 
more numerous. 

Since it is probable that prices will be 
more and more regulated by government, 
considerable attention should be given to 
problems of government regulation, includ- 
ing public utilities, and to the principles 
that must be observed if government regu- 
lation of prices is to be both just and con- 
ducive to greater production. Talks by 
members of utilities commissions may be 
instructive. The Price Control bill should 
also form the basis of many interesting dis- 
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MACHINE CALCULATION 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 


MAINTAINING INTEREST. I mentioned in last 
month’s Service Column that the leading 
problem of the machines teacher is main- 
taining student interest. The problem be- 
comes more acute the higher you set the 
level of achievement. This is true because 
greater skill necessitates more drill. With 
sustained drill and longer repetition practice 
comes increased monotony. 


The slackening of student interest soon 
makes itself felt, not by actual trouble in 
discipline (although sometimes this may be 
the case), but by a decline in the quantity 
and the quality of the work produced. 
Merely going through the motions, without 
conscientious effort on the part of the stu- 
dents, is dangerous. It is then that the 
teacher’s painstaking efforts to build good 
working habits are sabotaged and careless 
and wasteful habits creep in. 


What can be done to keep the student on 
the alert? One device was mentioned in last 
month’s Service Column. Giving tests at 
regular intervals will help keep the student 
on his toes. Of course, the student should 
know about these tests at the time work is 
begun on the unit. 


Variety is a proven weapon against 
monotony, and it is a device that can be 
used by the machines teacher. When plan- 
ning the work, why not provide for spaced 
drill? Fifteen minutes on each of three 
topics during a 45-minute period for three 
days will give the same amount of time as 
if one whole period were spent for each topic. 
There is, however, a great difference in 
results. The quality of work is superior and 
the amount of time wasted is less in the 
varied period than that wasted in the con- 
centrated drill period. Notice, also, that the 
provision for review is greater in the varied 
period. Variety can be provided in the rota- 
tion plan as well as within the class period. 
If the rotation schedule calls for two weeks 
on each machine, shifting machines after 
one week and coming back a second time for 
another week on each machine would be 
less monotonous than putting in two weeks 
at one time at the same machine. (Again, 
the amount of time available for work would 
be the same in both plans, but the spaced 
plan gives better returns in maintained 
interest and provision for review.) 
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Service Column 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 


DEVELOPING SKILLS. Skills, abilities, or 
habits are developed only by frequent prac- 
tice in the use of the particular activity in- 
volved. In teaching a skill the teacher must 
recognize this principle of learning. Pro- 
vision must be made for regular and frequent 
drill in order to develop the required degree 
of skill. Standards of performance must be 
clearly determined by the teacher and under- 
stood by the pupil. Only when pupils 
understand the standard of desirable per- 
formance in a given situation will they be 
able to reach the required degree of pro- 
ficiency in the performance of the activity. 
Teachers should, therefore, set up clearly 
recognized standards of proficiency for 
every specified ability, habit, or skill that 
should be developed by the pupils. 

An acceptable procedure for skill develop- 
ment may be outlined as follows: 


1. Provide a model illustration of accept- 
able performance in the particular ability to 
be acquired. 


2. Under teacher guidance have pupils 
perform in the given situation with perfect 
accuracy. 


8. Have pupils practice in a similar learn- 
ing situation without specific teacher guid- 
ance. In this stage of skill development 
guidance should be given by the teacher 
only when it is necessary to correct mis- 
takes. 

4. After pupils are able to perform cor- 
rectly, provide sufficient drill to develop the 
required degree of skill desirable. 

After the skill has been mastered pupils 
should be given regular practice in the use 
of the skill, but at less frequent intervals 
in order to maintain the skill at the mastery 
level of proficiency. For example, suppose 
that pupils have acquired the ability to cal- 
culate interest by the 60-day, 6% method in 
their study of a unit on “Spending Money 
Wisely.” Unless regular practice in the use 
of this skill is provided throughout the 
study of succeeding units, pupils are likely 
to lose their skill quickly after the occasion 
for learning it has passed. A well-organized 
course in general business will integrate such 
practice by applying the skill in learning 
situations pertinent to the course, but 
different from those situations in which it 
was originally mastered. 
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Getting a Defense Job. By Joseph Gregory and 
George Lamont. A 82-page, printed, paper-bound 
pamphlet written to provide information about train- 
ing for defense, defense opportunities, civil service 
district offices, and the labor market. Price 10 cents. 
Home Service, Reader Mail, Inc., 635 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


The New Economic Education at the Second- 
ary Level. A 116-page, lithographed, paper-bound 
report on the 1941 business education conference 
sponsored by the School of Business of the University 
of Chicago. The report is concerned with consumer 
education, or as it was analyzed at the conference, 
“The New Economic Education.” Price $1.00. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1941 Income Tax Returns of Teachers and 
School Officials. By J. F. Sherwood. An 8-page, 
printed leaflet providing a detailed discussion of the 
1941 income tax law as it relates to teachers and school 
officials. It interpretes the law and it explains the way 
in which taxes should be computed. Single copies 3 
cents each; send a $ cent stamp. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas. 


Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers. 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. Bulletin No. 17. A 158-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin offering materials for the social 
science teacher’s professional reading as well as advice 
for those engaged in building up a professional library. 
Section $ of the bulletin is devoted to economics, and 
Section 5 is devoted to geography. Price 50 cents. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Commercial Teacher-Training Curricula in 
94 Accredited Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools in 1938. Bulletin No. 28. By John Marvin 
Sipe. A 89-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin pre- 
senting a discussion of a study made in an attempt to 
discover the central tendencies, variations, and prac- 
tices which exist in the curricula for preparing teachers 
of business subjects in the 157 teachers colleges and 
normal schools affiliated with the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges in February, 1988. The data 
should assist teachers and administrative officials in 
teachers colleges in the organization and administra- 
tion of their commercial teacher-training curricula. 
Price 25 cents. H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Loan Sharks and Their Victims. By William 
Trufant Foster. A 82-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet which provides an interesting and an enlight- 
ening discussion of the activities of loan sharks. The 
booklet is especially suitable for courses in consumer 
education. Price 10 cents. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 830 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


Defense and Living Costs. A 19-page, printed, 
paper-bound pamphlet concerned with the increased 
costs of both essential and nonessential consumer 
goods. It is the story of the effect of national defense— 
the war economy—upon the American people’s pocket- 
book. Price 10 cents; twelve copies for $1.00. American 
Association of Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 


A Report on Terminal Education in Junior 
Colleges. Supplement to the Junior College Journal, 
May, 1941. A 48-page, printed, paper-bound report 
written with special emphasis on an explanation of the 
continuation study of 1941-1944. It is divided into 
three parts as follows: Part I—The 1939-40 Explora- 
tory Study in Terminal Education; Part II—The 
1941-44 Continuation Study on Terminal Education; 
Part III]—Announcements of Terminal Education 
Monographs. Price 15 cents. American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 780 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


How Much Does It Cost to Write Letters? 
By Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, and Harry T. Miller, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. A 9-page, paper-bound, printed pamphlet 
providing a reprint of an article which appeared in 
Volume 21 of The Business Education World. The 
article deals with the units of cost involved in the writ- 
ing of business letters. Price 25 cents, postpaid; 25 
per cent discount on orders of five or more copies. 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Business and Business Education. Eleventh 
Yearbook of the Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity. Edited by James 
R. Meehan. A 278-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
containing contributions from members of the Associa- 
tion. The theme of the Yearbook represents an attempt 
on the part of the members to improve the program of 
business education now being offered in New York City 
and vicinity by conferring and co-operating with busi- 
ness representatives in the metropolitan area. Price 
$2.00. New York University Book Store, Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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EVERY STUDENT NEEDS 
TRAINING IN HANDLING HIS 
PERSONAL LEGAL AFFAIRS 


COMMERCIAL 





EVERYDAY LAW 
TAUGHT THE WAY IT 
IS APPLIED EVERY DAY 











Commercial Law 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY PETERS AND POMEROY 


Every discussion in COMMERCIAL LAW is presented, emphasized, and ap- 
plied from the points of view of the individual, the businessman, and society in 
general. The simple terminology used in the discussions will help your students 
grasp a clear and readily usable interpretation of the business laws that affect 
their personal affairs and their business affairs. In other words, everyday law 
is taught the way it is applied every day. 


Simplicity and clearness of presentation are accomplished through (a) non- 
technical language, (b) numerous well-placed illustrations, (c) numerous case 
examples to illustrate discussions, (d) actual adjudicated cases, and (e) care- 
fully prepared questions and problems to draw out the meaning of each chap- 
ter. Many of the principles and the case problems relate closely to the experi- 
ences of the student and his family. Many new topics, such as labor legislation, 
social security, automobile insurance, and other topics are discussed. 


The following aids are available to help you organize your teaching: an optional 
workbook containing study guides for each of the units in the textbook; a series 
of objective tests and a final examination; and a comprehensive teachers’ 
manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


Everything’s Even 
Girl (at baseball game): “Look, we have a man on 
every base! 
Other Girl: “‘That’s nothing; so has the other side.”’ 
eee 


Man the Pumps! 
Father: ‘What are your school marks this month, 
Son?” 
Son: “Under water, Dad.” 
Father: ‘‘What do you mean?” 
Son: “Below ‘C’ level.” 
e ee 
O-I-C 
Teacher: “‘Now, Percy, what is the third letter of 
the alphabet?” 
Percy: “‘I dunno.” 
Teacher: “Yes, you do. 
your eyes?” 
Percy: ‘‘Mother says I squint.” 
eee 


But He Takes It 


Physician: “You still take your morning bath, I 
suppose.” 

Patient: “‘Never miss it. Sometimes I take it hot, 
sometimes I take it cold, and when I’m in a hurry I 
take it for granted.” 


What is it that you do with 


Obviously 

Discovering yet another mistake in his letters, the 
enraged employer summoned his new typist. 

“You came here with good testimonials, Miss 
Brown,” he barked, “‘and do you mean to tell me you 
don’t know the King’s English?” 

“Of course I know it,” she replied, indignantly. 
“Otherwise he wouldn’t be King, would he?” 

e @¢@e 


Bring It On 
Soph: “You ought to take chloroform.” 
Frosh: “Yeh? Who teaches it?” 
eee 
Also Pom-Poms 


Teacher: “‘Now, children, there are flowers beginning 
with the _ dog. For example, dog-roses and dog- 


daisies. Can anyone tell me another?” 
Tommy: “Please, miss, ‘collie-flowers.’ ”’ 
eee 
See-Saw 


Housewife: “Yes, I’ll give you a handout on one 
condition. Did you notice that pile of wood in the 
yard?” 

Tramp: “Yes, I seen it.” 

Housewife: “You should mind your grammar and 
say you saw it.” 

Tramp: “Lady, you saw me see it, but you ain’t 
seen me saw it!” 
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Requires Study 


Willa: ‘‘Hasn’t George ever married?” 
Mil: “I don’t think he intends to. He is studying 
for a bachelor’s degree.” 
eee 


Taking No Chances 


An insurance salesman applied at a Canadian re- 
cruiting office to enlist. 
“T suppose you want a commission,” said the officer 
in charge. 
“‘No, thanks,” was the reply, “I’m such a poor shot 
I’d rather work on a straight salary.” 
eee 
Considerate 
“Boy, what you doin’?” 
“‘Writin’ to my brother.” 
*‘How come you write so slow?” 
“’Cause my brother cain’t read fast.” 
eee 


Missing 


*‘When I look at this congregation,” said the preacher, 
“I ask myself, ‘Where are the poor?’ And then, when I 


look at the collection, I say to myself, ‘Where are the 
rich?’ ” 
eee 


Something to Cry About 


He came home from school in tears. 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ asked his uncle. 

“I’ve lost the quarter teacher gave for the best boy 
in the class,” he wailed. 

“Never mind,” said his uncle. ‘“Here’s another 
quarter. But how did you come to lose it?” 

“Because I wasn’t the best boy.” 

e 2 e@ 


Tongue Twister 


Tongue twisters have always been amusing, but we 
have one that we guarantee will send any person 
goofy. Just try to master the following: “A skunk sat 
on a stump. The skunk thunk the stump stunk and 
the stump thunk the skunk stunk.” 

eee 
Heavenly Thought 

Two old grads who had not seen each other in ten 
years discovered that each had been married in that 
time. 

“What kind of a woman did you get, Bill?” asked Joe. 

“She’s an angel, Joe, that’s what she is.” 

“Boy, you sure are lucky. Mine is still living.” 

eee 
Mental Telepathy 

A fiery tempered Southern gentleman wrote the 
following letter: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, cannot type 
what I think of you. I, being a gentleman, cannot 
dictate it. You, being neither, will understand what I 
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WANTED: Fieldman who can produce results with resi- 
dence and low-priced correspondence courses. Liberal com- 
mission and drawing account. Man must be able to earn 
$5,000 a year. School located in Southwest. Address, No. 143. 





WANTED: Experienced woman solicitor for a high-grade 
business school in New England. Must have good personality 
and must use good English. Salary basis. Car furnished. 
Address, No. 145. 





WANTED: Experienced business college man to act as 
registrar and field representative for an accredited school 
which has been in business for over 50 years. Must own good 
car and be willing to work on commission basis until ability 
has been demonstrated. Preference given to man who de- 
sires permanent connection and who might later be interested 
in purchasing part or entire interest. Address, No. 146. 





WANTED: Capable individual or business school to be- 
come affiliated with a successful preparatory school to function 
as a commercial department. School has an enrollment of 300 
students, a number of which are registered for commercial 
high school courses. Arrangements may be made to occupy 
portion of building on a percentage basis in lieu of rent, etc. 
Applicants must be thoroughly familiar with the operation of 
a business college. Address, No. 147. 





WANTED: A woman, about 35, with teaching ability and 
good personality to become identified permanently with a 
proposed business institute that will operate on a college level. 
Must be able to originate and develop a secretarial course. 
Address, No. 148. 





WANTED: Man or woman, around 40, to manage business 
school office. Must be good at soliciting and must be capable 
of directing courses. Will consider partnership. Immediate 
opening. Give full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: Man to serve as registrar in a modern Southern 
business college located in a city of 140,000 population with 
surrounding territory of over a million. Nearest city competi- 
tion 155 miles. Must be able to sell Stenotypy as well as 
general courses. Excellent opportunity for right man. Late 
model car is necessary. State past experience and record o' 
production in first letter. Gi 
Address, No. 150. 


ive at least three references. 





WANTED: A field representative for an old, established 
school. Must have a car and must be able to produce results. 
Liberal commission. Address, No. 151. 





WANTED: Fieldman who can act as tuition salesman for 
& progressive private school. Position can be developed into 
a teaching-selling position. Send complete details and photo- 
graph in first letter. Address, No. 152. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy comptometer and bookkeeping ma- 
chine in working condition. State lowest price in first letter. 
Address, No. 153. 





WANTED: To lease with option of buying an established, 
reputable business school or college needing the services and 
management of an experienced university professor. Has had 
broad and thorough training in business subjects, culminating 
in a Doctor’s degree. Has also had experience as part owner 
and executive of a business college with unusual registration 
success. Is now employed, but desires to acquire own busi- 
ness. Can close negotiations immediately. Address, No. 154. 





WANTED: To buy a late model Stenotype machine with 
manual. Would also like to purchase typewriters, calculators, 
7 machine, and other business machines. Address, 

0. b 





WANTED: To buy medium-sized boarding school, prefer- 
oi bn the East. Give full particulars in first letter. Address, 
oO. ° 





WANTED: To buy a good school located in a city with a 
population of at least 50,000. School should have an enroll- 
ment of about 200 annually. Give price, number of teachers 
employed, number of machines in school, and other informa- 
tion in first letter. Will pay cash. Address No. 157. 





WANTED: To lease or buy a small school with a good 
reputation. Advertiser prefers half interest in a school that 
Proved its worth. Has had 15 years’ experience as a 


ne a manager, and principal of business schools. Address, 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: An old, established business school located 
in an industrial section of the Southeast. Will sell part interest 
with a view to selling full interest later. Address, No. 159. 





FOR SALE: First-class business college with no debts 
and a fine reputation. Has been under same management 
since 1895. Has good equipment, excellent location. Enroll- 
ment of 250. Located in a Middle-Western city with popula- 
tion of 500,000. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 160. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a business college in Penn- 
sylvania to be associated with parent institution. Buyer must 
be thoroughly experienced instructor who is capable of teach- 
ing commercial subjects. Unusual opportunity for the right 
person. Small investment required. Give full information in 
first letter. Address, No. 161. 





FOR SALE: Profitable, rapidly growing two-teacher busi- 
ness college located in a county seat 75 miles from Cleveland, 
Ohio. Town has population of 20,000. Surrounding area pro- 
vides 10,000 high school seniors a year from which to draw. 
Now earning over $500 a month, net; can easily be doubled 
with promotional effort. Rare opportunity for qualified teacher 
ag a ability. Will sell full or part interest. Address, 

‘0. 162. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business college with good 
reputation and no debts. Located in a Southwestern city with 
population of 120,000. Present enrollment about 60. Reason- 
able price to responsible person. Address, No. 163. 





FOR SALE: Small school closing its first year in a South- 
eastern city with a population of 20,000. Located in a manu- 
facturing territory with population of 150,000 and 20 high 
schools from which to draw. Enrollment large enough to pay 
for school; can be doubled. All-round teacher-manager- 
solicitor or man and wife could handle. Owner selling because 
of poor health. $1,000 cash needed; balance from the school. 
Address, No. 164. 





FOR SALE: Well-established private secretarial school 
with good reputation. hool is centrally located in active 
business district of one of the largest cities in Texas. Owner 
selling because of illness. Address, No. 165. 





FOR SALE: Good-paying school in New York City. Ap- 
proved by Board of Regents of New York State Department of 
Education. Very reasonable. Owner wishes to retire. Address, 
No. 166. 





FOR SALE: Smal! business school in California. Has 
good reputation, no debts, and attractive equipment. Low 
overhead. Excellent territory. A real buy for person who will 
go after business. Address, No. 167. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Whole or part interest in a grow- 
ing school in eastern Texas. Owner must have help. A money- 
maker for the proper person. Address, Box 1041, Jacksonville, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One Stenotype machine, Model A-34114. 
Used less than two weeks. Price $25 cash. Address, No. 168. 





FOR SALE: One Stenotype machine, Model A-30881. 
Used by one student for six weeks. Price $30, including in- 
struction books. Address, No. 169. 





FOR SALE: First-class used bookkeeping desks. Also 
shorthand desks and typewriting desks and chairs. Address, 
W. H. AuBuchon, Merrill, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE: 55 American Seating Co. desks and seats. 
Desks have metal legs, adjustable height, hinged walnut top 
with inkwells. Seats adjustable height, solid pedestal, swivel 
type, walnut back and seat. A-1 condition. Bargain. Address, 
No. 170. 





WANTED 


Officers of commercial teacher associations should send 
to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET the names and 
addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve during 
1941-42. 
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The First Job 
(Continued from page 903) 


types of work are being done at the same 
time. 

A finishing course should be just what 
the name implies—a course in which skills 
previously learned are improved to standards 
of employability. It should be a course in 
which no new skill is learned, but in which 
business information, skills, and desirable 
working habits are related, integrated, and 
crystallized to create a capable employee. 

At the end of a finishing course our stu- 
dents should be qualified to take examina- 
tions such as the National Clerical Ability 
Tests, which are offered under the joint 
auspices of the National Office Management 
Association and the National Council of 
Business Education. At the present time, 
few of our graduates of the stenographic 
course could take an examination in which 
one hour is spent on dictation and two hours 
is allowed for transcription. Nor could many 
bookkeeping majors emerge successfully 
from a three-hour tussle with a bookkeeping 
project which takes them through the entire 
accounting cycle. Few calculating machine 
operators are trained in the high schools to 
operate the machine for as long as two 
hours. The validity of the National Clerical 
Ability Tests has not yet been shown, but 
they represent an attempt to measure en- 
durance together with speed and accuracy. 

Whether or not these examinations are used, 
we must recognize that our present courses for 
training office workers do not produce what 
the employers want, and the examinations 
measuring our output guide neither the pros- 
pective employee nor the employer. 

e = e 


Texas Teachers Elect 1942 Officers 


The new officers of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion who are to serve during 1942 are as 
follows: chairman, Ike H. Harrison, Sam 
Houston Teachers College, Huntsville; vice 
chairman, Robert White, head of the de- 
partment of commerce, Univerisity of Hous- 
ton, Houston; secretary-treasurer, Helen 
Matzner, High School, Kilgore. The com- 
mercial section of the Texas State Teachers 
Association met in Houston on November 21. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS FOR TEACHERS 


A bulletin has just been issued giving suggestions to 
teachers and school officials in regard to filling out the 
1941 income tax returns. A copy will be furnished free. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


















Getting the Most Out of High School 
(Continued from page 212) 


Remember, only as you commercial majors 
strike out bravely, prepare thoroughly, and 
succeed in college will the doors be opened 
to others like you in later years. 

No, your high school career is not an 
easy path to follow. What courses you 
take and where they take you is dependent 
on your determination and initiative. Don’t 
be buffaloed by traditions. Don’t submit 
to required subjects without seeing definite | 
value. Don’t let the colleges get you down. 
Set your goals clearly ahead. Find good 
friends and sympathetic teachers to help 
plan your program. Respect the practical 
training for a job and for everyday living 
no matter what you hear to the contrary. 
If you do these things, yours will be a high 
school education on which you can look 
back with much satisfaction. Maybe you 
won't know how to decline the verb “to 
do” in French, maybe you'll be shy on 
Latin derivations, maybe you'll be a flop 
at finding the unknown quantity in an 
algebraic problem, but your days to follow un- 
doubtedly will be happy and successful ones. 


* + = 
Drexel Institute Celebrates Golden Anniversary 


Drexel Institute of Technology observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding at 
Founder’s Day ceremonies on Wednesday, 
December 17. 

Drexel Institute is the third largest co- 
operative college in the United States, with 
1,315 of its 1,947 day students enrolled in 
five-year co-operative courses in chemical, 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering, 
business administration, commerce and en- 
gineering, and retail management. The en- 
gineering school, in which co-operative 
courses were first offered at Drexel, and in 
which all work is now offered on the co- 
operative plan, has the highest enrollment 
of its history. 

The newest co-operative course at Drexel, 
and the only one open to women, is the 
retail management course in the School of 
Business Administration. This course was 
organized in 1934 and it includes a year and 
a quarter of full-time store experience 1D 
addition to the academic work leading to 
the Bachelor of Science in Commerce 
degree. 

The co-operative plan followed at the 
Drexel Institute was originated at the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
more than thirty years ago. 


VP, Merce Shot 





